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ABSTRACT 

A Study analyzed the role of state governments in 
implementing federal education and job training policies and in 
designing and implementing their own policies. A framework was 
developed for understanding policy instruments used to promote 
education and training objectives: mandates, inducements, 
capacity-building, and system-changing. Each type embodied a 
different set of assumptions about (1) the policy problem to be 
addressed; (2) policy targets and expected effects; and (3) costs and 
who bears them. The framework provided an overview of the five major 
domains of education and training policy and distinguished areas in 
which implementation had shown the policies* underlying assumptions 
to be valid from those in which problems suggested a mismatch. The 
five policy domains — secondary vocational education, postsecondary 
vocational education. Job Training Partnership Act programs, 
state-funded job training programs linked to economic development 
strategies, and welfare-to-work programs— were based on inducements. 
They varied in types of secondary instruments combined with 
inducements, role of different levels of government, focus, and 
extent to which implementation was shaped by other policies. Policy 
design showed four trends: (1) more complex policy instruments over 
time; (2) a shift in balanc? between federal and state policy 
initiatives; (3) proliferation of education and training programs; 
and (4) assumption of new responsibilities by existing institutions. 
(71 references) (YLB) 
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PREFACE 



This report was prepared as part of a continuing effort by the National Center for Re- 
search in Vocational Education (NCRVE) to understand the larger institutional and policy 
context in which vocational education operates. It provides an overview of five major cate- 
gories of education and training policies, within a framework based on the poUcy instruments 
federal and state officials use in designing programs to prepare individuals for employment. 
This study should be of particular interest to those in the federal, state, and local policy 
communities who are concerned about education and training issues, and those who manage 
an increasingly complex array of programs designed for different clients and operating in a 
variety of local labor markets. 
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SUMMARY 



Over the past thirty years, the institutions that educate and train for employment and 
the policies that drive those institutions have expanded greatly and have become increas- 
ingly complex. High schools still provide vocational education, but they have been joined by 
adult schools and area vocational-technical schools, which cater to both secondary and post- 
secondary students; by community colleges, which became predominantly vocational institu- 
tions during their tremendous expansion in the 1960s and 1970s; and by increasing numbers 
of technical institutes and colleges. Outside the formal schooling system, programs funded 
by the federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) provide short-term job training to vari- 
ous categories of disadvantaged and at-risk individuals, and states have also established 
their own training programs to promote economic development. Another set of programs 
provides job training to welfare recipients, as part of recent welfare-to-work initiatives. Fi- 
nally, many job training and welfare-related programs are provided by community-based or- 
ganizations, trade unions, private firms, and other institutions that received no public funds 
three decades ago. 

Just as the institutions that provide work-related education have grown in number and 
complexity, so have the policies that support and regulate those institutions. The federal 
government and the fifty states are using an increasingly diversified portfolio of strategies to 
promote goals ranging from economic development and welfare reform to the strengthening 
of academic education. These policies, all of which influence work-related education, not only 
target different types of individuals, they are also intended to change the behavior of private 
sector firms and public agencies. 

This report represents an initial effort to understand the complex education and job 
training system and the policy instruments (i.e., the fUnding and regulatory mechanisms) 
that drive it. The analysis focuses on the role of state governments in implementing federal 
policies in local communities, and in designing and implementing their own policies. Its ma- 
jor purpose is to provide a conceptual framework for understanding the different types of pol- 
icy instruments used to promote education and training objectives, and the factors influenc- 
ing how policies embodying di£ferent instruments are likely to be implemented in different 
local communities. Five education and training policy areas are examined: secondary voca- 
tional education, postseconda? >' vocational education, JTPA programs, state-fUnded job 
training programs linked to economic development strategies, and welfare-to-work programs. 
Data f^om a fifty-state survey of work-related education and training policies and case stud- 
ies of education and training institutions in eight local communities are presented to illus- 
trate the range of instruments used in each of the five policy areas. 

THE INSTPUMENTS OF EDUCATION AND TRAININO POUCY 

Although the work-related education and training system can be analyzed f^om a vari- 
ety of perspectives, we have chosen to use a policy histruments framework, for several rea- 
sons: Such a framework provides a systematic approach for comparing programs and identi- 
fying important similarities and differences, and it also reveals why some policies are not 
implemented in ways that are consistent with their designers' initial expectations and why 
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policymakers respond to this ''slippage" in particular ways. In addition, an instruments 
framework helps to explain why the entire policy system has evolved as it has and provides 
insights into the range of future design choices available to policymakers. 
The framework includes four generic classes of instruments: 

* Mandates: rules imposed by higher levels of government that constrain the actions 
of individuals and institutions and are intended to produce compliance. 

* Inducements: the transfer of money from one governmental level to another in re- 
turn for certain actions. 

• Capacity-building: the transfer of money for the purpose of longer-term investment 
in material, intellectual, or human resources. 

• System-changing: the transfer of official authority among individuals and agencies 
to alter the array of institutions that deliver public goods and services. 

Not only do these instruments rely on different mechanisms to achieve their purposes, 
they also make very different assumptions about which policy problems should be addressed, 
who the policy targets should be and how their behavior should change, how much programs 
should cost, and who should bear those costs. The extent to which different policy instru- 
ments operate as expected and produce their intended effects dependc urgely on how well in- 
struments, policy problems, and targets are matched. 

DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING EDUCATION AND TRAINING POUCIGS 

The five types of policies we examined share a key similarity: All are based on induce- 
ments, i.e., a higher level of government provides fiscal resources to lower levels in the expec- 
tation that they will deliver education and training services to specified groups. In address- 
ing thd problems associated with preparing individuals for the workforce, policjrmakers have 
recognized the limits of mandates, particularly in a federalist system where authority and 
power are shared among governmental levels. They have also acknowledged the need to en- 
courage variation by designing education and training programs that can be adapted to meet 
the needs of different client populations ?: labor markets. As a result, education and train- 
ing policy is dominated by the use of inducements. However, the potential for slippage be- 
tween policjrmakers' expectations and local implementation outcomes is very high, precisely 
because of the opportunity for variation. Inducement-based policies, therefore, present a 
fimdamental dilemma for policymakers: It is necessary to promote the flexibility necessary 
for responsive local programs, but the slippage that can result in diverted pnorities and inef- 
ficient performance must be minimized. Policymakers typically approach this dilemma by 
including secondary instruments, usually mandates, which set fimding conditions and seek 
to ensure more precise adherence to targeting, service, or outcome standards 

Despite their use of ftmdamentally similar primary policy instruments, the five policy 
areas are in fact quite diverse. First, they vary in the types of secondary instruments they 
combine with inducements. The federal vocational education program emphasizes capacity- 
building, in addition to providing inducements for states and localities to serve certain target 
groups. Some state«fbnded job training programs use system-changing instruments to allow 
organizations outside the public education and training system to provide training. In their 
acknowledgment that longer-term investments in education and training are necessary to 
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move welfare recipients into employment, welfare-to-work programs use capacity-building 
instruments. This policy area also relies on mandates, requiring certain categories of recipi- 
ents to participate in welfare-to-work programs. However, inadequate ftmding and the in- 
ability to serve all those covered by the requirements have limited the scope of these man- 
dates. 

The role of different levels of government also varies with each policy. In JTPA pro- 
grams, the federal government is the sole fimder and definer of outcomes, but localities 
largely determine what services are provided and who provides them. In training programs 
for economic development, the state is the dominant fimder, but recipients determine pro- 
gram services, providers, and outcomes. Under weUare-to-work policies, costs and program- 
matic influence are more equally shared by the federal government and states, although 
policy components vary considerably from state to state. In secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education, the federal government is the junior partner in funding and has only 
moderate influence over the targeting of its funds. It also exerts little influence over 
decisions about providers, the nature of services, or program outcomes. The balance of 
control between states and local institutions over these latter decisions differs significantly 
across states and between the secondary and postsecondary levels. 

The designers of some policies care most about who the targets are, while others are 
more concerned about the nature of services. Some policies emphasize the level and type of 
outcomes. For example, federal vocational education policy over the past twenty years has 
focused primarily on the issue of who should be served, while JTPA has emphasized both 
who should be served and what outcomes should be produced. Design choices may also 
change as problems are redefined and experience with a particular policy suggests the need 
for modification. In the recent reauthorization of the Perkin s Act, Congress added a focus on 
services and outcomes to its traditional concern about who should be served. As a result, 
integration of academic and vocational education and indicators of program performance 
have emerged as important components of the legislation, along with targeting requirements. 

Policies also differ in the extent to which their implementation is shaped by other poli- 
cies. For example, since the inception of JTPA, its operations have been only modestly influ- 
enced by other policies. But with the advent of the federal Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills (JOBS) program and a more activist state role in welfare reform, some JTPA programs 
now find their client base and service array heavily influenced by the welfare program. Sec- 
ondary vocational education, after years of operating in parallel with academic education, 
now finds itself reshaped by policies aimed at reforming the quality of the general education 
system. 

TRENDS IN POUCY DESIGN 

The design of education and training policies has been marked by four trends. First, 
policy instruments have become more complex over time, with policymakers moving to more 
powerful instruments such as performance standards as problems have arisen and slippage 
from original goals has reached unacceptable levels. Second, the balance between federal 
and state policy initiatives has shifted. Since the 1960s, the most important policy innova- 
tions in work-related education and training have come from Washington. Over the past 
decade, however, the states have assumed a greater role in creating their own programs, in 
interpreting federal regulations, and in shaping local programs. A third major tr«nd is the 
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proliferation of education and training programs. Policymakers have typically established 
new programs either because they felt existing ones were not performing as they initially in- 
tended, or in response to the needs of client groups that had been unserved or inadequately 
served by earlier programs. 

The fourth trend is, in a sense, a counterbalance to the proliferation of policy. Although 
the number of education and training programs has increased, evidence from our eight com- 
munity case studies indicates that new programs have not resulted in a similar proliferation 
of local education and training institutions. Rather, existing institutions typically assume 
new responsibilities, and where feasible, they integrate services across programs (e.g., 
welfare-to-work clients may attend occupational training classes with traditional vocational 
education students in a community college). 

Future generations of education and training policies are not likely to differ signifi- 
cantly from the current array. They will essentially rely on inducements to promote the pol- 
icy objectives of higher levels of govenmient in local communities, but they are also likely to 
encompass a broader range of secondary instruments. Policymakers, particularly at the 
state level, will continue to focus on which services should be provided and who should pro- 
vide them. 

The growing emphasis on accountabiUty in all aspects of American life, from the on- 
time departures of airlines to hospital mortality rates, is likely to make performance stan- 
dards an increasingly prominent feature of education and training policies. However, experi- 
ence with the JTPA performance standards indicates that a mandate requiring prescribed 
outcomes does not necessarily ensure that the desired target groups will be served or that 
goals of overall service quality and appropriateness will be met. As a result, the challenge for 
future policy design will not be to craft a single instrument to eliminate slippage on a few 
narrowly defined measures such as program cost and short-term job placement. Rather, it 
will be to combine a variety of instruments in ways that create incentives for local education 
and training institutions to advance the multiple goals associated with preparing individuals 
for productive employment— including widespread accessibility of services and the acquisi- 
tion of skills that enhance long-term job opportunities. 
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L INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

The myth of a simpler past is sometimes tme. Just three decades ago. work-related ed- 
ucation and training was uncompUcated and small in scope. High schools provided some vo- 
cational education, but only about one-fifth of the students were enrolled in any kind of voca- 
tional classes, and those classes were widely regarded as peripheral (Levitan and Mangum, 
1969). Community colleges offered some vocational courses, but despite decades of effort by 
reformers to convert the community colleges into vocational institutions, nearly all the stu- 
dents were enrolled in transfer programs. Although a few states sponsored technical insti- 
tutes, in place of or alongside community colleges, no other pubUc institutions provided voca- 
tional education and training. The only federal support for vocational education came 
through the Smith-Hughes Act, which provided about $50 million. Private vocational schools 
existed, but most of them specialized in well-defined areas such as secretarial and office 
training (the dominant specialty) or cosmetology and barbering. 

Over the past three decades, work-related education and training has expanded enor- 
mously and has become more institutionally complex. High schools still provide vocational 
education, but they have been joined by adult schools and area vocational schools, which 
cater to both secondary and postsecondary students; by community colleges, which became 
predominantly vocational institutions during their tremendous expansion in the 1960s and 
1970s; and by increasing numbers of technical institutes and colleges. Outside the schooling 
system, programs funded by the federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) provide short- 
term job training to disadvantaged and at-risk individuals, and states have established their 
own training programs. Other programs provide job training to welfare recipients, as part of 
recent welfare-to-work initiatives to find employment for these individuals. Many job train- 
ing and welfare-related programs are provided by community-based organizations (CBOs), 
trade unions, private firms, and other institutions that received no public funds thirty years 
ago. Finally, private vocational schools have by all accounts expanded significantly and have 
come into the public realm indirectly because of the sut .^antial amounts of student aid they 
receive. A complex system has evolved in a relatively short time.^ 

This system has two important characteristics: First, it is designed largely to provide 
training for occupations not requiring a baccalaureate degree, ranging from relatively low- 
skilled jobs in the service sector to highly skilled positions in health care and manufacturing, 
fVom jobs paying minimum wage or less to jobs paying several times the national average. 

Second, this system is almost entirely a creature of pubhc pohcy. Although U.S. em- 
ployers are estimated to spend about $30 billion per year on formal training for their work- 



^Becauae ^^ayt^tetn** Implies an interactive relationship among entities that together form a anifled whole, we 
use the term advisedly in describing the current array of work-related education and training programs. As our 
analysis and those of others indicate, there is no single, integrated system for work-related training. Policymakers, 
particularly at the federal level, have often created new programs and institutions with little consideration of how 
they will relate to existing ones. At the same time, individual policies and institutions that provide education and 
training are not entirely independent of one another. Some serve similar clients and provide similar types of 
services. And in many local communities, education and training institutions coordinate activities ^mong them- 
selves and establish a coherent division of labor^thus creating a system of their own. Here, we use the term 
"system** to refer to the entire configuration of education and training policiea and instruments, and wj explore the 
notion in detail in an accompanying volume (Qrubb and McDonnell, 1991 1 
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ers,2 the public system spends roughly twice that amount and is the major source of work- 
related training for those who do not attend four-year colleges. The public system is a pri- 
mary vehicle for obtaining entry-level job skills, and it is becoming an increasingly important 
source of training to upgrade skills. 

The growth of the education and training system is also partly attributable to public 
policy. Federal policymakers have typicall; - established new programs because they felt ex- 
isting ones were not performing as they initially intended or in response to the needs of client 
groups that had been unserved or inadequately served by earlier programs. 

As the system has expanded, the instruments of public pohcy— the funding and regula- 
tory mechanisms that different governmental levels use to shape and support training activi- 
ties— have also become more varied and complex. In the simpler worid of 1960, local school 
districts funded vocational education just as they funded any other educational program, 
with some state aid but relatively httle state regulation; similariy, the small amounts of fed- 
eral aid came without the complex restrictions that now accompany funds provided through 
the Carl Perkins Act. Postsecondary vocational education (what little existed) was primarily 
funded and governed locally, with little state regulation and almost no federal presence. 
Now, however, many different government funding streams exist, and each comes with its 
own set of regulations designed to mold local programs, to designate the types of institutions 
that can provide education and training, to delimit the kinds of services that can be provided, 
and to target efforts toward specific beneficiaries. 

With the expansion and diversity of the education and training system, the balance of 
governmental involvement has shifted. Three decades ago, vocational education was largely 
the responsibility of local government. Although the federal government had provided some 
revenue since 1917, initially as an incentive to expand vocational education, the amount was 
small and t*ie effects on local programs negligible. The federal contribution has remained a 
small proportion of the total cost of work-related education and craining, but as the federal 
government expanded its own programs and more precisely targeted aid, it shaped state pol- 
icy and local service delivery. Most of the important initiatives of the 1960s— the enactment 
of manpower training programs, the initiation of welfare-related programs, and the expan- 
sion and attempted redirection of vocational education in the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 and its 1968 amendmentr— were federal efforts, so initial changes in the education and 
training system were largely due to federal policies. Recently, however, states have assumed 
a greater role. State influence over all elementary, secondary, and postsecondary education 
has increased; federal legislation has prescribed expanded roles for state governments in im- 
plementing federal programs; and, partly because of a diminished federal presence in educa- 
tion and training during the 19808, many states have initiated policies on their own 
(especially in job training for economic development). The rise of states as independent policy 
actors compUcates the system enormously because it means that there are fifty versions to 
consider; but it also creates a much richer set of programs, with more variation in the policy 

% ii difficult to compare the total amounts spent by the private and public sectors on work-related education 
and training because of problems in defining what constitutes such training and because of the myriad programs 
and Amding sources in ihe public sector. However, Camevale and Gainer (1988) estimate that employers spend 
about $30 billion a year for formal training, about $2 billion of which is purchased flrom public schools, community 
colleges, technical institutes, and CBOs— the same irstitutions that deliver education and training in the publicly 
fUnded system. Hie federal government, stetes. and localities spend an estimated $50 billion to $60 billion per year 
on education and training in secondary schools, community colleges, and technical institutes and through such 
programs as JTPA and welfare-to-work (based on inibrmation flrom Camevale and Gainer, 1988; Goodwin, 1989; and 
U.S. General Accounting Office (GAG), 1989). 
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instruments used, and it potentially provides more information about the effects of different 
instruments.^ 

STUDY PURPOSE AND METHODS 

This report represents an initial effort to understand this expanded education and job 
training system and the policy instruments that drive it.** Its meyor focus is the role of state 
governments in implementing federal policies in local communities and in designing and im* 
plementing their own education and training policies. The report presents a framework for 
understanding the design and implementation of individual education and training policies 
and for making systematic comparisons across policies. 

The larger research project of which this report is a part addresses four basic questions: 

• What is the range of policy strategies that the federal government and state? cur- 
rently use to provide work-related education and training, and how do those strate- 
gies diiTer across states and target populations i* 

• What are the major features of each of these strategies— who are the primary recip- 
ients, how much do the programs cost, and how are services delivered? 

• Which institutions provide publicly jfUnded education and training in different 
t3rpes of local communities, and to what extent do these institutions coordinate 
their activities or establish a division of labor? 

• How consistent is local institutions' implementation of federal and state policies 
with policymakers' initial expectations? 

The iir-^t two questions deal with the federal and state policies that drive the education 
and training system, and the second two focus on the local institutions that must implement 
those policies. 

We collected a variety of data to address these questions. To provide answers to the 
first two questions, we conducted a survey of work-related education and training policies in 
the fifty states. Between January and December 1990, telephone interviews were conducted 
with fifteen to twenty program administrators and members of legislative and gubernatorial 
staffs in each state. The interviews focused on five areas: secondary vocational education, 
postsecondary vocational education, JTPA programs, state-fUnded job training programs 
linked to economic development strategies, and welfare-to-work programs. These five areas 
encompass most of the publicly ftinded education and training programs, with the exception 
of private vocational schools^ and public vocational rehabilitation programs. We supple- 
mented the survey data with administrative record data (e.g., program plans and evalua- 



^Pederal policies often hav) Insufficient variation to provide information about effectiveness lexcept perhaps 
for variation in implementation)- variation in state policies and in sUte interpretation of federal policies, however, 
can help provide more systematic information about effects. 

me term policy inatrumnu is defined here as the different strategies that policymakers use to promote ed- 
ucation and training goals through the allocation of public ftmds and the Imposition of regulations by one 
governmental level on the levels below it. The range of policy instruments is described in detaU in Sec. II. 

^The mi^or govemmentai policy affecting private vocational schools is the federal student aid system, which 
provides subsidies to students attending private vocational schools. This aid comes with very little federal 
regulation, and in most states, there is very little state regulation aside from an approval or registration process to 
enable private institutions to qualify for state and federal student aid. However, because of increases m default 
rates by students in private vocational schools, discussion about additional regulation has increased at both the 
state and federal levels. 
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tions, financial and other statistical compilations) collected from each of the states. An 
overview of these state policies and an analysis of the major ways in which they vary will be 
publi»hed in late 1991. (The appendix to this report describes the telephone interviews in 
greater detail.) 

To adr'jess the last two questions, we collected more detailed information on local com- 
munities. Between July 1989 and February 1990, we visited eight communities: Fresno and 
San Jose, California; Jacksonville and Miami, Florida; Oes Moines and Sioux City, Iowa; and 
Philadelphia and Scranton, Pennsylvania. There we interviewed principals, counselors, and 
teachers involved in secondary vocational education; administrators and instructors at com- 
munity colleges and regional vocational-technical facilities; JTPA administrators and 
providers; welfare administrators; and a small sample of employers who either have received 
publicly ftmded job training services )r are major employers of persons trained in local insti* 
tutions. Our purpose was to leani how different types of local communities and labor 
markets organize education and training services and how they respond to federal and state 
policies. A companion volimie, Work-Related Education and Training in Local Communities: 
Diversity, Interdependence, and Effectiveness (Grubb and McDonnell, 1991), examines each 
type of local institution and analyzes the linkages among them and the reasons that 
interaction patterns differ across local communities. 

This report provides a conceptual framework for understanding the different types of 
policy instruments the federal government and states use in promoting their education and 
training objectives and for analyzing the factors that influence how policies embodying dif* 
ferent instruments are likely to be implemented in local communities Data from the fifty- 
state survey and the community case studies illustrate the range of instruments used in each 
of the five policy areas investigated, but no attempt is made to enumerate the incidence of 
different types of policies and instruments across the fifty states. Where appropriate, we also 
draw upon past studies of individual education and training programs.^ 

As efforts to enhance the nation's economic competitiveness through improved educa- 
tion and training have incrcaoed, attention has focused on the bewila^ring array of education 
and training programs. At the same time, a growing emphasis on key transition points, such 
as the movement of high school students into work or postsecondary education, requires that 
programs and institutions with diverse missions and organizational structures coordinate 
their efforts. By using a common framework to examine the different policy strate^ries that 
federal and state officials use to promote education and training, this report shows that al- 
though the system is varied and complex, it also has some important regularities. Because 
many of these regularities stem f^om a reli^mce on similar approaches to policy design and 
implementation, they provide a basis for identifying the key points of leverage available to 
policymakers in their efforts to make the system more effective and to integrate individual 
components. 

Section II outlines our conceptual framework, describing four types of generic policy in- 
struments, each distinguished by different definitions of the problem to be solved and differ- 
ent assumptions about policy targets, expected effects, and cost. This framework emphasizes 
the importance of policy design and the way design decisions (or nondecisions) shape the im- 
plementation and effects of programs. It also helps provide insight into how policies evolve 
over time. Section III applies this framework to the web of programs and institutions com- 



^Unless otherwise noted, all the examples in this report are drawn from the state survey and community 
case-study data. 
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prising the education and training system and to their development over the past thirty 
years. The concluding section describes key similarities and differences across the five major 
policy areas and outlines the basic choices that pohcymakers are likely to have in designing 
future education and training policies. 
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11. THE INSTRUMENTS OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING T OLICY 



Assessing the full range of strategies available to policymakers requires an analytical 
framework that captures dimensions common to all programs. Most assessments of educa* 
tion and training strategies have examined a single program — ^vocational education* training 
for economic development, or welfare*to-work programs (e.g., Wirt et al., 1989; Stevens. 1986; 
Creticos and Sheets, 1988; Gueron, 1988). Since our purpose is to compare all these pro* 
grams» we selected an analytical framework that focuses on alternative policy instruments, 
the mechanisms that translate substantive policy goals into concrete actions (McDonnell and 
Elmore, 1987; McDonnell, 1988a). 

Although the work<*related education and training system can be analyzed from a vari- 
ety of perspectives* we chose a policy instruments fVamework for several reasons: It provides 
a systematic approach for comparing programs and identifying important similarities and 
differences; it also explains why some policies are not implemented in ways that are consis- 
tent with their designers' initial expectations and why poUcymakers respond to this 
'^slippage'' in particular ways. In addition* the instruments framework enables us to examine 
why the entire policy system has evolved as it has, and it provides insights into the range of 
future design choices available to policymakers. 

The framework includes four genehc classes of instruments: 

• Mandates: rules governing the actions of individuals and agencies, intended to 
produce compliance.^ 

• Inducements: the transfer of money m return for certain actions, e.g., grants-in-aid 
to government agencies, private sector organizations, and individuals. 

• Capacity-building: the transfer of money for the purpose of longer-term investment 
in material, intellectual, or human resources; examples include funding for training 
institutions to improve their planning function or the quality of their course offer- 
ings and longer-^term education to impart broader skills than those required for a 
specific job or occupation. 

• System-changing: the transfer of official authority among individuals and agencies 
to alter the system by which public goods and services are delivered; examples in- 
clude vouchers, the addition of new providers such as private sector organizations, 
and the establishment of entirely new administrative structures to oversee training 
programs. 

Each tjrpe of instiument embodies a different set of assumptions about (1) the policy 
problem to be addressed, (2) the targets of policy and expected effects, and (3) costs and who 
bears them. These three sets of assumptions are inherent in each type of instrument, and 



^Because education and training policies are primarily deaigfned to deliver services, there are few examples of 
pure mandates like those associated with environmental regulation, nondiscrimination requirements* or speed 
limits. Rather, some training programs that allocate money for essentially inducement purposes attach mandate- 
like conditions to its receipt. Prime examples are the performance standards imposed on agencies delivering JTPA 
services or the condition, imposed by some state-Amded programs, that recipients of job training be appropriately 
placed before training institutions can be reimbursed for their services. These particular policies have an 
inducement as their primary instrument, but the mandate serves as a secondary instrument that reinforces the 
purpose of the primary one^ln this case, to make service delivery more efficient. 
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policymakers have considerable control over them. The key assumptions for each instrument 
are summarized in Table 1. The context also influences the implementation history and ul- 
timate effects of a program^ but policymakers often have less flexibility in shaping it. In this 
section, we examine the policy problem, targets and expected effects, costs, and implementa** 
tion context for each t3npe of policy instrument. Then, because policies that have induce^ 
ments as the principal instrument are central to work*related education and training, we 
analyze the me^or design decisions in the crafting of such policies. 

Each kind of instrument is distinguished by the primary mechanism it uses to motivate 
policy action. Inducements and capacity-building both use financial resources to produce 
something of value or to enhance performance. The m^or difference between them is the 
time frame: Inducements focus on generating services immediately, while capacity«building 
is aimed at longer-term investment in the skill and ability of those responsible for govern- 
mental and private sector performance. Mandates, inducements, and capacity-building op- 
erate within existing patterns of authority and responsibility, while system-changing alters 
those patterns in some fundamental way. A system-changing poUcy, such as a voucher sys- 
tem, may involve the transfer of money or the imposition of rules. However, its primary 

Table 1 

POLICY INSTRUMENTS AND KEY ASSUMPTIONS 

Assumptions 

Policy Targets and 



Instrtiment 


Policy Problem 


Costs 


Expected Effects 


Mandates 


Undesirable behavior or 


Initiators; 


Have capacity to comply; 




goods being produced. 


Enforcement 


most will do so, though 




Lack of uniform standards. 


Targets: 


some shirking likely. 






Compliance 




Inducements 


Valued goods or services 


Initiators: 


Have capacity to produce; 




not being produced with 


Direct 


money will elicit per- 




desired frequency. 


Oversight 


formance, though vari- 






Slippage 


ability in production 






Targets: 


levels likely. 






Opportunity 








Matching 








Excess 




Capacity-building 


Lack of longer-term invest- 


Initiators: 


Currently lack capacity. 




ment in needed 


Direct 


but investment will mo- 




skills and valued goods. 


Oversight 


bilize it. Incentives will 






Slippage 


shift focus to longer- 






Targets: 


range goals. PayofT is 






Opportunity 


less likely and longer- 






Matching 


term than for other 






Excess 


instruments. 


System-changing 


Existing institutional 


Initiators: 


New entrants will produce 


arrangements are 


Transaction 


desired results and will 




not producing desired 


Targets: 


motivate established 




results. 


Loss of authority by 


institution to improve 






established deliverers 


performance. However. 






Startup costs for new 


new entrants may 






entrants. 


generate a new set of 








problems. 
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characteristic is that it expands the range of those who can provide some pubUcly funded 
service and thereby changes the existing division of labor among institutions. Mandates, as 
defined above, are rules that require compliance. 

THE MIX OF POLICY INSTRUMEPTTS 

As the example of the voucher system suggests, any given policy may include multiple 
instruments. Pohcymakers typically select a dominant instrument to address a policy prob- 
lem and then use others to supplement it (Elmore, 1987). For example, states typically re- 
quire that all welfare recipients falling into certain categories participate in a training and 
employment program. The lead instrument here is a mandate with sanctions for noncompli- 
ance. However, these programs also provide inducements in the form of job search assis- 
tance, child care, and medical services. Because some of them fund educational and training 
services, they also function as capacity-building instruments that emphasize a longer-term 
investment in human capital development, rather than just the short-term goal of finding a 
job. A few state welfare reform programs include a system-changing provision that allows ei- 
ther private vendors or newly created institutions outside the traditional public job training 
system to deliver services. 

Similarly, the dominant policy instrument that state governments use in postsecondary 
vocational education is an inducement, i.e., funding for particular institutions, such as com- 
munity colleges, technical institutes, or area vocational schools. However, iu dealing with lo- 
cal institutions, states may also use mandates such as program approval and student follow- 
up requirements. These mandates can be quite important in promoting state priorities when 
funding is allocated on a formula basis and state governments lack the authority over local 
spending that they have over categorical flinding. States may also build long-term capacity 
by providing different types of technical assistance; and in deciding which institutions can 
provide which types of education and training, they may use system-changing strategies. 2 
Thus, policymakers have a wide range of choices not only in the selection of a primary in- 
strument, but also in the ways they can combine other instruments to supplement it. 

Multiple instruments are often combined within a single policy, usually because the 
same policy is used to address different problems and to change the behavior of diverse tar- 
gets. In many instances, multiple objectives cannot be pursued with a single instrument. 
For example, a majority of states use inducements in the form of subsidized training to at- 
tract or retain firms. A few of these states that have been particularly concerned about the 
efficiency or responsiveness of existing training institutions have also used a system-chang- 
ing instrument to establish a new state agency, outside the traditional education and train- 
ing bureaucracy, to administer the programs. In those cases, the programs have two tar- 
gets — individual firms and the agencies that oversee training services— and two problems to 
address— economic development and bureaucratic performance. This report examines a 
number of policies that address multiple problems, are aimed at several targets, and rely on 
a combination of instruments. In some cases, the problems and the targets are defined in 
terms of institutions; in others, they are defined at the individual level. The key distinction 



^For example, Florida imposes a clear division of labor between noncredit vocational programs in adult 
schools and credit programs in community colleges, while other states allow these institutions to offer similar 
programs and to compete with each other. 
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is not, however, whether the focus is on individuals or institutions, but rather whether a pol- 
icy has multiple objectives and thus may require multiple instruments. 

The extent to which different policy instruments operate as expected and produce their 
intended effects depends largely on how well instruments, policy problems, and targets are 
matched. We next disuiss how our framework treats each of these factors. 

THE POUCY PROBLEM 

Policies are designed in a political environment shaped by policymakers* ideology and 
interests, constituent pressures, and a variety of fiscal and institutional constraints. Those 
factors lead policymakers to view some problems as more worthy of their attention than oth- 
ers» influence how they define the problems to be addressed, and cause them to prefer some 
policy instruments over others. For example, ideology or interest may promp . officials to de- 
fine a policy problem as the need to provide additional services to groups inadequately served 
by existing programs. A different set of interests and ideology might lead other policymakers 
to view the problem as one of increasing U.S. competitiveness, and to consider distributional 
issues less important. In both cases, however, policjrmakers' preferences are tempered by the 
need to reach compromises that ensure legislative enactment and by a variety of other con- 
straints such as the availability of resources and the competing demands of other policy ar- 
eas. 

Policymaking, despite its highly fluid and politicized nature, is essentially a problem- 
solving process. Although it is not a rational, policy-analytic excercise, even in its most ideo- 
logical and politicized versions it involves an appraisal of current conditions, an assessment 
of why the status quo is not working as it should or of the gap between it and some desired 
condition, and a search for causes and potential solutions. Thus it is useful to think of the 
choice of policy instruments as at least partially based jn different definitions of the problem 
to be addressed. 

At one level, public policy addresses substantive problems— e.g., unemployment, low 
student achievement— that vary firom one policy area to another. However, at the root of 
each specific problem lies a generic problem of the type assumed for each instrument in Table 
1. If the problem is the persistence of a condition that society deems undesirable or the ab- 
sence of uniform standards, then a mandate is often assumed to be the most direct and least 
costly policy instnmient for remedying it. Such a problem definition Ues behind mandatory 
participation in welfare-to-work programs: Long-term welfare dependency is undesirable: 
therefore recipients should be required to participate in programs that will mitigate the con- 
dition. 

As rules that demand compliance, mandates can reduce or eliminate a negative condi- 
tion, or they can minimize variation in program outcomes. However, if the goal of a policy is 
to produce a good that moves beyond a minimum standard or if local institutions lack the re- 
sources to assume new responsibilities, an inducement will be more effective. For example, 
some states have used inducements to encourage local education and training institutions to 
devote more attention to the assessment and remediation of their clients. 

Inducements can also be used if officials define the policy problem as the need to pro- 
duce a good in a variety of different forms. This definition underlies many state economic 
development programs. Policymakers who want to attract new firms to their states or help 
increase the productivity of existing ones have recognized that they cannot simply provide 
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generic job training and hope that it will me^t a broad range of labor market and industry 
needs. Rather, they need to design a system that, by permitting significant variation in ser** 
vice delivery, can respond to the specific needs of individual firms. State economic develop- 
ment programs are thus characterized by adaptation to individual firm needs (as defined by 
the firm), flexibility about which firms are served, and variety in the type and manner of 
service delivery. 

Some goods and services desired by society cannot be produced in the short term be** 
cause the capacity to produce them is lacking. That is, institutions lack the necessary ex** 
pertise or resources for ich activities as long-range planning, client foUow**up, dropout 
prevention, and curriculum development. In those cases, a capacity-building instrument is 
needed to elddress the policy problem. Policy problems for which the decision would be 
between inducements and capacity**buildmg instruments are those involving the lack of a 
desired good. The use of inducements assumes that policy targets already have the capacity 
to produce the good and that it can be done quickly, given the right incentives, whereas 
capacity*-building instruments would be appropriate if these two conditions are not present. 
For example, the need to develop greater capacity among welfare recipients— in the form of 
basic academic and occupational skills— led officials in some states, and more recently in the 
federal government, to design welfare policies that extend considerably beyond the scope of 
earlier welfare-to-work programs. Several states have funded postsecondary vocational 
education gtudance and counseling services, student tracking mechanisms, and student 
follow-up systems, all intended to bolster the capacity of community colleges and technical 
institutes to provide appropriate and coherent vocational programs. 

In some cases, poUcymakers assume that a problem cannot be addressed effectively by 
more string; it rules or more money alone. Where organizational norms and structures re- 
sult in chronic unresponsiveness and inefficiency, policymakers may decide that a system- 
changing instrument is necessary. Such instruments are often used as a ""last resort" for 
problems previously diagnosed as stemming from varsring standards, inadequate financing, 
or insufficient organizational capacity. Only after these instruments have failed do policy- 
makers typically decide that the problem they are trsdng to address stems f^rom other causes. 
We have already identified the quasi-independent agencies administering state economic de- 
vf^?opment programs as system**changing instruments. The establishment of manpower pro- 
grams in the 1960s and the introduction of area vocational schools in the 1970s are also the 
results of system-changing poUcies. 

The match between the definition of a policy problem and the instrument chosen may 
help explain the extent to which education and training programs produce their intended ef- 
fects. Assumptions about the nature of the policy problem suggest three possible explana- 
tions for disjunctures among policymakers^ initial expectations, local implementation out- 
comes, and policy effects. 

First, policy design is often hampered by analysts' and policymakers' inability to diag- 
nose a problem correctly: A problem that appears to stem firom inadequate incentives may 
actually be caused by a lack of capacity; or a seeming need for more stringent or uniform per- 
formance standards may actually mask deep-rooted institutional problems that only a whole- 
sale change in organizational structures can remedy. The inability to diagnose a policy 
problem correctly may stem f5rom insufficient or unreliable data, or it may b^ due to deeply 
held beliefs that shape the way policy problems are defined. An example of misdiagnosing an 
education and training problem was the traditional focus in postsecondaiy policy on encour- 
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aging student access. As more data have become available, it has become clear that the 
problem is a more difficult one of student retention and program completion (Orubb, 1989). 

Second, an inappropriate match between problem definition and the instrument se- 
lected may also reduce the likelihood that policies will produce their intended effects. Poli- 
cymakers often rely on instruments with a short time frame wh^n the problem is the need to 
build long-term individual and institutional capacity. For example, JTPA programs tend to 
emphasize short-term on-the-job-training (OJT) rather than longer-term classroom-based 
training, and they generally slight remedial education; the common practice in earUer 
welfare-to-work programs was to support job search assistance, but not education and 
training. The reason for not choosing a capacity-building instrument is often political: 
Capacity-building tends to be less visible than other instruments, and its payoff is typically 
distant and uncertain. Therefore, politicians focused on short-term electoral incentives turn 
to mandates or induce Jnts, because these instruments are more likely to produce results 
quickly, even if their effects are not as great or sustained as those derived from capacity- 
building. Another reason is fiscal: Capacity-building may be expensive as well as uncertain, 
particularly in comparison with short-term training or simple mandates that appear to fix a 
problem. 

Finally, inconsistency in problem definition across policy actors and governmental levels 
is a particular problem in an arena as fragmented and decentralized as education and train- 
ing. Inconsistency may result from disparate beliefs about what constitutes appropriate 
roles for different governmental levels, or f^om different incentive structures, constituent 
pressures, and operating responsibilities. One recurring example of such inconsistency is the 
federal government's emphasis on serving special populations and encouraging innovation, 
while local communities tend to focus on finding ongoing programs that serve all students. 

POUCY TARGETS AND EXPECTED EFFECTS 

The selection of policy targets reflects the way policymakers view the incentive struc- 
tures of those whose behavior they are trying to influence. Each instnmient contains as- 
sumptions about the capacities and incentives of its targets that shape responses to policy 
and, ultimately, the effectiveness of programs. PoUticians who choose to use mandates and 
inducements assume that if the right incentives (either negative or positive) are offered, tar 
gets have the capacity to act in accordance with the policymakers' expectations. Use of these 
instruments also assumes that policymakers can obtain reUable and valid information about 
whether targets are performing in a way that is consistent with their expectations. 

Capacity-building and system-changing instruments, on the other hand, are used in sit- 
uations involving very different assumptions about targets. Their use assumes that targets 
lack the ability to produce what poUcymakers and their constituents desire, because of a 
shortage of skill or expertise. System-changing is the instrument of hoice when the defi- 
ciency arises from inefficient or imresponsive organizations, those with bad reputations, or 
those with priorities different f^om the particular goals policymakers wish to pursue. The 
use of capacity-building instruments assumes that additional resources will motivate targets 
to invest in building or expanding their capacity. The use of system-changing instruments 
assumes that altering the distribution of authority and empowering new institutions will not 
only motivate those institutions to perform in desired ways, but will also stimulate estab- 
lished institutions to perform more effectively. 
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The match between poUcy instruments and targets, hke the fit between instruments 
and policy problems, may determine whether or not education and training policies operate 
as intended. No instrument, however well-designed and implemented, will be entirely suc- 
cessful in motivating policy targets to change their behavior, since targets— either individu- 
als in need of training, firms wanting better-trained workers, or public and private institu- 
tions providing education and training— have interests of their own. If expected effects do 
not materialize, the explanation may lie in the nature of the individual policy instruments 
and their interaction with targets, ^or example, mandates impose rules, but there is truth to 
the cliche that "rules are meant to be broken." Some policy targets will avoid compliance, 
comply only with the letter of the mandate, or reshape it to conform to their own preferences 
because their personal or organizational interests are not entirely consistent with those of 
the policymakers (Moe, 19{.4; McCubbins et al., 1987). 

Similarly, inducements have intrinsic properties that are likely to cause variation in the 
amount and type of services provided. The use of inducements assumes that targets will 
produce at considerably higher than minimu i levels and that above-average performance 
requires capitalizing or target^* differing skills and expertise. Diversity in the services deUv- 
ercU, then, is consistent v ith the assumptions underlying inducements if it does not seriously 
compromise policy goals or create service inequities across jurisdictions or target populations. 
However, significant variability usually means that a policy is not producing the effects ini- 
tiators intended. The challenge for policymakers relying on inducements is to impose suffi- 
cient conditions on the receipt of f\mds to ensure that policy goals are not seriously thwarted, 
without stifling the creativity and flexibility needed to produce high-quality outcomes. For 
example, the Carl Perkins Act formerly provided funding for half of the excess costs of serving 
handicapped and disadvantaged students in an effort to ensure that federal funds will not be 
simply substituted for state and local resources. In the final part of this section, we examine 
in greater detail the decisions that policymakers must make in seeking to balance these two 
objectives through inducement-based policies. 

Likewise, capacity-building and system-changing instruments have intrinsic properties 
that may reduce their effectiveness. In the case of capacity-building, problems may arise be- 
cause the long time period these instruments require increases the uncertainty of payoffs. 
System-changing instruments may also require long periods of time to produce their 
expected effects, and they present all the problems associated with creating new institutions. 

COSTS AND WHO BEARS THEM 

Assumptions about the costs incurred by using different policy instruments include the 
level and type of costs and who pays those costs. Policy initiators make decisions about how 
much they wish to spend and then estimate how much targets are willing to bear. The 
validity of this cost calculus is then tested during the implementation process. 

Policy designers need to make decisions about finding arrangements for direct fiscal 
costs. For example, will funds be allocated to local service provider" on the basis of a formula 
or through competitive grants? Which governmental level will have the authority to make 
expenditure decisions? 

Different policy instruments can impose costs in addition to the direct financial costs of 
a program. (The types of costs associate^! with each class of policy instrument are listed in 
Table 1.) For example, the mandatory welfare-to-work progran. s assume enforcement costs in 

?4 
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the form of monitoring and the imposition of sanctions on those who fail to comply. However, 
largely because program funding has been inadequate to serve all those covered by the man** 
date, many states have not assumed significant enforcement costs. Welfare recipients may 
not comply with the requirements because they are aware that the likeUhood of sanctions be- 
ing imposed is quite low. 

Because most education and training policies include some form of inducement, \^e 
must examine the types of costs associated with such instruments.^ The cost calculus for 
inducements is more complex than that for mandates. The govenunental level initiating the 
polioy incurs direct service costs, represented by the funds that are transferred to participate 
ing targets. Funding grants are typically accompanied by rules or regulations designed to 
ensure that money is used in a manner consistent with the policymakers' intent. Regulations 
then create oversight costs in the form of administrative expenses for monitonng. When the 
interests of policy initiators and targets are not consistent, a certain amount of program 
funds transferred through inducements may be siphoned into activities that have value pri- 
marily for targets (Gramlich, 1977). These are slippage costs or substitution effects that poli- 
cymakers must bear. States may incur such costs if, for example, they provide special fund- 
ing for educational programs that school districts would otherwise support with their own 
revenues, or if they fUnd training that tirmo would have paid for themselves. In some legis- 
lation, such as the Carl Perkins Act, policymakers have attempted to minimize slippage costs 
by imposing regulations requiring recipients to use federal money to ''supplement, not sup- 
planf" local revenues. 

Even though the institutional targets of inducement poUcies receive funding, they must 
also bear some costs. Perhaps the largest are the opportunity costs that targets incur be- 
cause they produce services desired by policy initiators and therefore do not engage in other 
activities of importance to them or their constituents. These costs are hignest when targets 
act opportunistically and accept funds not because the services to be provided are something 
they value, but because they see the grant as a source of additional funding. Opportunity 
costs are lowest when the priorities of initiators and targets are consistent and targets see 
the grant as an opportunity to do something they would Uke to do anyway. Among education 
and training institutions, community colleges have had to weigh such opportunity costs as 
they have diversified beyond their historical transfer function to longer-term vocational edu- 
cation, and more recently, to shorter-term upgrade and customized training. 

PoUcy initiators sometimes seek to reduce the costs of inducements by requiring that 
targets also make a financial commitment to the enterprise through the use of matching 
funds. Excess costs represent the cost of producing a desired good or activity, over and above 
the amount of a grant. They are also the costs that targets incur if initiators decide not to 
continue their finding and targets want to institutionalize or expand the production of de- 
sired goods and services. Federal and state pilot projects whose services local constituents 
have come to expect sometimes generate costs in this form. 

The challenge for policymakers in selecting any of the four instruments is twofold: (1 ) 
to estimate the costs that targets are willing to bear as precisely as possible, and (2) within 
those constraints, to minimize their own costs and maximize efficient use of their resources. 
If targets view costs differently, policymakers either will not be purchasing what they in- 
tended or will not obtain as much of it as they expected. 



^Since the costs associated with capacity-building instruments are very similar to those for Inducements, this 
discussion applies equally to policies that include capacity-building. 
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There are many instances in which the costs that targets of education and training poU- 
cies are willing to bear may not have been estimated correctly. For example, the former 
handicapped and disadvantaged set-asides in the Perkins Act assumed that school districts 
and postsecondry institutions would match those resources. However, data from the 
National Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE) show that 13 percent of the Perkins 
fbnds available for the handicapped and 17 percent of those for the disadvantaged were 
unspent in 1986-1987 (U.S. Dept. of Education, 1988b). In this case, the federal government 
overestimated the amount that local entities could or would spend to provide vocational edu- 
cation services to those target groups. Similarly, state govert nents try to motivate firms to 
make training investments beyond what they would make without the state incentive by re- 
quiring them to match state contributions at least doUar-for-doUar. However, when states 
pay for services that firms would ordinarily purchase themselves, they have incorrectly 
calculated costs and have not used their resources efficiently. 

Establishing reliable costs for capacity-building and system-changing instruments is 
particularly difficult. Cost calculations for capacity-building instruments are confounded by 
the long time horizon and the uncertainty associated with high-risk investments. For exam- 
ple, to what extent is remedial education (for a year or more) likely to increase the employa- 
bility of welfare recipients who have typically had unsuccessfiil school experiences in the 
past? The costs of system-changing instruments are not only the financial ones associated 
with the startup of new institutions, but also the transaction costs that existing iiistitutions 
have to bear to change their organizational norms and operating procedures to become com- 
petitive with new institutions. Part of the cost of system-changing instruments may also be 
political if established providers mobilize significant opposition. 

THE CONTEXT FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

^'^''e have described the three key characteristics inherent in each of the four instru- 
ments and, thus, in any policy relying on one or more of those instruments. The fourth char- 
acteristic, implementation context, differs in its operating assumptions, depending on the 
specific poUcy. Implementation context includes: 

* The choice of the organization to implement the policy. 

* Interactions with other policies and organizational functions. 

* Exogenous social and economic conditions. 

Choosing an Organization to Implement a Policy 

Implementation researchers have long assumed that key characteristics of an imple- 
menting organization, such as its commitment to a policy's objectives, skill in utilizing avail- 
able resources, decision rules, and access to outsiders, are critical in explaining implementa- 
tion outcomes (e.g., Van Meter and Van Horn, 1975; Sabatier and Mazmanian, 1979, 1980; 
Pressman and Wildavsky, 1984). More recent work by legal scholars and policy analysts has 
argued that policymaking is essentially a set of choices about which institutions have a com- 
parative advantage in pursuing different policy goals. This analytical strand assumes that 
policymakers can significantly shape outcomes by their selection of institutions and govern- 
mental levels to farther their policy goals (see Clune, 1987, for a review). 
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The contextual factors of greatest significance are the goals and capacities of imple** 
menting organizations. Thus, policymakers can increase the likelihood that a policy will 
effectively match instrument, problem, and target by the organization they choose to imple** 
ment it. When the policy targets are individuals and the instruments are mandates, in- 
ducements, or capacity-building, the choice of an implementing organization is independent 
of the policy instrument. For example, policymakers can decide to use any or all of these 
three types of instruments to move welfare recipients toward economic self-sufficiency, and 
can then decide whether the implementing organization should be the state-level department 
of social services, county welfare agencies, education and training institutions, or some com- 
bination of these. 

When the policy target is an organization or the instrument a system-changing one, the 
choice is more constrained. Nevertheless, policymakers still have some latitude. With 
system-changing instruments, the decision to designate an implementing organization dif- 
ferent from those traditionally charged with delivering training services is inherent in the 
nature of the instrument. However, policymakers still have a choice about whether to create 
a completely new implementing organization or to use an existing one that previously lacked 
the authority to operate in the area of interest. For example, if policymakers decide that 
public education institutions have not been effective or responsive, they can allow existing 
organizations such as CBOs or private training institutions to provide program services, or 
they can create an entirely new institution. 

The selection of an implementing organization is a key design choice that policymakers 
can make. Whichever organization is selected, it will bring to tiiie new policy an organiza- 
tional philo&ophy, staff experience and expertise, and a track record with constituents that 
will shape how policy goals are translated into program operations. Policjrmakers are often 
constrained in tiieir choice of implementing organization by resource limitations that reduce 
the availability of start-up funding for new organizations or by the influence of powerful con- 
stituent groups that favor particular organizations over others. Nevertheless, federal and 
state officials need to be sensitive to the range of organizations that could potentially imple- 
ment a given policy, and they must assess both their capacity and the consistency of their 
norms with the expected effects of that poUcy. 

Interactions with Other Policies and Organizational Functions 

Even large, visible, and complex policies rarely exist in a vacutmi, independent of other 
policies that can reinforce, negate, or weaken their expected effects. As policymakers have 
added each successive layer to the education and training system over the past thirty years, 
they have had to take inti iccount its precursors and how they might reinforce or constrain 
the new policy's intended effects. The expansion and transformation of area vocational 
schools and community colleges illustrates this relationship between old policies and func- 
tions and newer ones. As the area vocational schools offered more courses for adults and 
community colleges moved to a greater focus on vocational training, each had to decide 
whether to compete directly with institutions already offering such courses or to seek a clear 
delineation of fimctious and turf through mechanisms such as articulation agreements. In 
some cases, the latter option was imposed by state officials; in others, state officials have not 
intervened and have permitted either unfettered competition or informal cooperation, de- 
pending on local inclination. 
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Like the choice of an implementing organization, the way a particular program interacts 
with other education and training policies may be largely independent of which policy 
instruments state officials select. Consequently, it is important for policymakers designing a 
new program to decide how they expect it to be coordinated (or not coordinated) with other 
policies. It is also important that they consider their options using a complete map of the 
relevant policy system— that is, an enumeration of all those past and current policies that 
are likely to interact with the alternatives being considered and to affect their operations and 
outcomes.'* 



Exogenous Social and Economic Conditions 

Identifying relevant social and economic conditions and estimating their impact on par- 
ticular policies are among the most difRcult aspects of policy analysis. Such estimates must 
include likely demographic changes, downswings or upturns in either the national or re- 
gional economy, the structures of local labor markets, and even conditions outside the United 
States. Policymakers frequently have little direct influence over these conditions, and they 
may be able to take them into account only in setting expectations for particular policies. 
Nevertheless, such an exercise is likely to lead to more realistic expectations about the ability 
of policy to alter behavior. 

The unemployment rate — ^national or regional — is a key economic factor that can signif- 
icantly affect the placement rates of education and training programs. It can also shape the 
kinds of people who are served by those programs. For example, local JTPA program admin- 
istrators understand that when unemployment is high, they have more applicants and more 
flexibility to choose those who can most successiiUly benefit from the short-term training 
provided. When unemployment is low, it may be easier to place JTPA clients, but program 
administrators have a much more difficult group to train because only the least-skilled, 
chronically unemployed are not already working. 

Some of the growing complexity of the education and training system can be attributed 
to the responses of policymakers and institutional leaders to exogenous conditions. For ex- 
ample, area vocational schools responded to demographic changes in the 1970s by seeking a 
new, adult client population. The quick-start training programs begun in the South in the 
1960s were viewed as a way to accelerate the industrialization of that region and make its 
ecomonic base more like that of the rest of the country; and the state job training programs 
started in the early 1980s were responses to both the short-term recession and longer-term 
shifts in the international economy. Yet state and local policymakers typically lack the data 
and staff resources to take into account any but the most general demographic and economic 
trends. As Fosler (1988: 315) argues, understanding the potential relationship between state 
policies and the broader economic and social context in which actions are taken requires 
knowledge in areas unfamiliar to most state governments, including market dynamics, insti- 
tutions for human resource development and labor adjustment, changing technology, the evo- 
lution of re^onal economies, and patterns of international trade and investment. Until poli- 



^Interaction «-ith other policies includes not only those within the educatiou and training system, but also 
those in policy areas that may impinge on it. For example, recent reforms in general education are currently 
constraining vocational edtieation by reducing enrollmente. However, if the new currieulM emphasis on problem* 
solving were to stress the role of applied gubjecta, the effect might be just the opposite. Similarly, other stete 
economic development policies (e.g., infrastructure assistance, low-interest loans, tax concessions, etc.) can either 
reinforce or constrain job training policies, depending on the extent te which they are coordinated with each other. 
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cymakers at all govenunental levels have such information on a timely basis, education and 
training programs may be no more than blunt tools in efforts to respond to and influence 
larger socioeconomic trends. 

In sum, we can think of the context in which policy is implemented as a set of variables 
that are largely independent of individual instruments and the assumptions underlying 
them, but whose interaction with different policies may be significant in explaining the abil- 
ity of those policies to achieve their intended effects. 

A CLOSER LOOK AT INDUCEMENTS 

The generic problem that work-related education and training policies typically address 
is that training of a particular type or for a partial 'ar group is not being provided on the 
scale that policymakers consider necessary. Most education and training poUcies therefore 
include some form of inducement as the dominant instrument, often supplemented with a 
variety of secondary instruments. The assmnptions embodied in inducements (e.g., that tar- 
gets have the capacity to produce the needed services and that money will elicit performance) 
structure the basic design of the policy. But they also represent a starting point for decisions 
that policymakers and program administrators make to fine-ttme a pohcy. This fine-tuning 
comes during the initial design of legislation and later through program regulations and sub- 
sequent reauthorizations. 

Through their fine-tuning decisions, officials attempt to balance the diversity encour- 
aged by inducement policies against their desire to ensure that specific targeting, service, 
and performance goals are met. The most common strategy for balancing these two objec- 
tives is to impose mandates as conditions for receipt of the inducement. In a smaller niunber 
of cases, policy designers also rely on capacity-building or system-changing instruments to 
increase performance, while still encouraging variation in the ways policy outcomes are 
achieved. 

Fine-tuning decisions revolve around five basic issues. The first, who should be served, 
specifies policy targets through such mechanisms as eligibility requirements. The second, 
who should pay, determines the allocation of fiscal responsibility across governmental levels 
and agencies. The third, what should be provided, details the poUcy outputs — ^what kinds of 
education, training, and other services should be provided and over what duration. The 
fourth issue, who should provide, helps establish the context for implementation by defining 
which governmental and private institutions are authorized to receive the inducement and 
provide services. The final issue, what outcomes should be produced, defines a policy's ex- 
pected effects and establishes the standard by which its success will be judged by poUticians 
and their constituents. 

The responses of policymakers on these issues for a given policy depend on a host of po- 
litical, fiscal, and organizational factors that differ over time and jurisdiction. The choices 
are critical in delineating a policy's expected effects and in structuring its implementation. 
But not every item is equally important to all education and training policies. For example, 
as will be shown in Sec. Ill, federal vocational education policy over the past twenty years 
has focuped primarily on the issue of who should be served, while JTPA policies have empha- 
sized both who should be served and what should be produced. 

These design choices are not immutable, and they may change as problems are re- 
defined and experience suggests the need for modification of a policy. In fact, the evolution of 
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education and training policies over the past three decades reflects policymakers' decisions to 
accord different emphases to these five issues over the life cycle of a given policy and across 
the range of federal and state policies. In the recent reauthorization of the Perkins Act, 
Congress added services that should be provided and outcomes that should be produced to its 
traditional concern about who should be served. As a result, the integration of academic and 
vocational education and indicators of program performance have emerged as important 
components of the legislation, along with targeting requirements. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A focus on the instruments of education and training policy makes examination of a 
complex system more manageable in three ways. First, it provides a common framework 
that permits us to move beyond program-specific descriptions to compare policies and to as- 
sess how well they are operating separately and together. Second, it pinpoints the msgor de<* 
sign choices available to policymakers by showing how different combinations of instruments 
can be used to advance a particular goal Examining education and training policy through 
an instruments framework not only details the range of instruments currently in use, but 
also suggests other possible combinations for future policy design. Finally, for those in- 
stances where policies have not been successfully implemented or have not produced out« 
comes consistent with their designers' intentions, this framework directs analysts to f icus on 
a few factors as possible explanations — assumptions about the match between problem defi** 
nition and instrument choice, the match between the instrument and policy targets, and as- 
sumptions about the cost calculus. 

In the next section, we use the instruments framework to provide an analytical 
overview of the five m£Oor domains of work-related education and training policy and to dis** 
tinguish areas in which implementation has shown the policies' underlying assumptions to 
be valid from those in which problems suggest some kind of mismatch. 
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m. DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING EDUCATION AND 

TRAINING POLICIES 



The five policy domains we examine in this section have much in common. All include 
policies based on inducements: A higher level of government provides fiscal resources to 
lower levels in the expectation that they will deliver education and training services to 
specified groups. Because each governmental level holds only limited authority over the level 
below it, the potential for slippage between policymakers' expectations and local 
implementation is significant. Consequently, each inducement is supplemented by mandates 
that set fiinding conditions and seek to ensure a more precise level of targeting, service, or 
outcome standards. The strength and specificity of these mandates vary considerably across 
the five policies, but to the extent that they have changed for each policy, they have become 
more precise over time. 

Despite basic simila-ities, the five policy areas have significant differences. For exam- 
ple, the roles of different levels of government vary in each domain. In JTPA programs, the 
federal government is the sole fUnder and definer of outcomes, but localities largely deter- 
mine what services are provided and who provides them. In training programs for economic 
development, the state is the dominant fUnder, but recipients determine program services, 
providers, and outcomes. Under welfare-to-work policies, costs and programmatic influence 
are more equally shared by the federal government and states, although poUcy components 
vary considerably f^om state to state. In secondary and postsecondary vocational education, 
the federal government is the junior partner in funding and has only moderate influence over 
the targeting of its fimds. It also exerts little influence over decisions about providers, the 
nature of services, or program outcomes. The balance of control over these decisions between 
states and local institutions differs significantly across states and between the secondary and 
postsecondary levels. 

As we noted in the previous section, the designers of some policies care most about who 
the targets are, while others are more concerned about the nature of services; still other poli- 
cies emphasize the level and type of outcomes. PoUcies also differ in the extent to which 
their implementation is shaped by other policies. For example, since JTPA's inception, its 
operations have been only modestly influenced by other poUcies. But with the advent of the 
federal JOBS (Job Opportunities and Basic Skills) program and a more activist state role in 
welfare reform, some JTPA programs now find their client base and service array heavily in- 
fluenced by the welfare program. Secondary vocational education, after years of operating in 
parallel with academic education, is now being reshaped by policies designed to reform the 
quality of the general education system. 

These are just a few examples of the ways in which policies created to address similar 
problems can vary in their design. We now examine each of the five policy domains in 
greater depth, focusing on their basic characteristics, the role of each governmental level in 
the design and implementation of the policies they embody, and the evolution of those poli- 
ciesiover time. To provide as comprehensive an analysis as possible, we present a fairly ex- 
tensive discussion of each policy area. An overview is also given in Table 2, which summa- 
rizes the major characteristics of work-related education and training policies in each area. 
Table 3 outlines the approaches of federal, state, and local governments to work-related edu- 
cation and training policy. 
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Table 2 

MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OP WORK-RELATED EDUCATION AND TRAINING POLICIES 



Policy Area 



Recipients 



Funding Sources 



Sei*vic«;s Provided 



Institutions Providing 
Services 



Intended Outcomes 



Secondary vocatioiuil 
education 



Postsecondary vocational 
education 



Job Training Partnership 
Act(JTPA) 



Welfare-io-work 



State-f\inded job training 
for economic development 



Primarily non-colloge- 
bound high school 
students enrolled in 
multicourse programs; 
other students typically 
take a few courses. 

All adults eligible; most 
students older, of lower 
SES and prior school 
achievement than other 
postsecondary students. 

Eligibility detennined by 
Tederal regulations— for 
the economically 
disadvantaged (long-term 
unemployed, displaced 
workers, at-risk youth, 
criminal offenders, etc.) 

APDC recipients, 
including both mandatory 
and voluntary 
participants. 



Current and prospective 
employees of particular 
firms; displaced workers. 



State and local tox 
revenues; minimo' federal 
funding. 



State and local tax 
revenues; minimal federal 
ftinding; minimal tuition 
(except in proprietary 
vocational schools). 

Federal revenues; some 
state revenues when 
programs contract with 
educational institutions. 



Federal revenue and 
matching state revenues. 



State revenues, often 
matched by Arm 
contributions. 



Classroom instructioni 
varying (Vom a single 
course to half-time 
programs. 



Classroom instruction, 
varying from a few courses 
to Associate degree 
programs lasting four 
semesters. 

Short-term (6-10 weeks) 
classroom training; on-the- 
job training; some 
remediation and support 
services. 



Range of services possible, 
but remediation and job 
search assistance most 
common. 



Short-tern , finn-specific 
job skill training »flen on- 
the-job; retraining. 



Ilif{h Hchnols; iiron 
vocational schools. 



Community colleges, 
technical institutes, area 
vocational schools, 
proprietary vocational 
schools. 

CBOs, educational 
institutions, proprietary 
schools under contract. 



Contracts with ABE and 
GED programs; JTPA for 
skill training; CBOs for 
various services; and 
(rarely) postsecondary 
institutions for educatiun. 

Community colleges, 
technical institutes, Hrms. 



Preparation for entry-hivel 
jobs, 



Preparation for entvy-level 
to mid-level jobs. 



Performance standards 
emphasize placement 
rates and cost per 
placement; most 
placements in entry-level 
jobs. 

Employment in entry-level 
jobs, often at or near 
minimum wage; reducing 
welfare costs. 



Attracting ur retaining 
employers; for individuals, 
employment in specific 
nrms. 
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Table 3 



LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT AND THEIR APPROACHES TO EDUCATION AND TRAINING POLICIES 



Governmental Level 



Policy A: ea 



Federal 



State 



Local 



Secondary vocational 
education 



Postsecondary vocational 
education 



Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) 



Wclfarc'to-work 



Stnte*rundc(i job training 
for eeiinomic dcvclopntont 



Inducement policy with targeting mandates 
and capacity-building. Addresses problems of 
inadequately served groups and the need to 
enhance program quality. Traditional focus on 
who is served; recent emphasis on program 
services and performance standards. 

Federal policy goals and instruments much the 
same as for secondary vocational education, but 
more limited in scope and impact. Additional 
federal role through student aid programs. 



Inducement policy with targeting mandates 
and performance standards. Within these 
constraints* states and localities are given 
flexibility in who provides sci*viccs and in the 
service mix. Funding only sunicicnt to scm'vc a 
small pnipoKion of eligible population. 



(Combination of mandales, induccmonts, and 
capacity-building, with omphasiH on uxpanded 
education, training, and support scrviccH. 
Service levels are defined, but there is 
flexibility on types of services, providers, and 
HCope of state and local progrants. Pcrronnann* 
standards to ho established by 100.5. 
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Signiflcant variation in amount of policy direction 
and types of policy instruments. M^jor leverage 
through funding mechanisms. Mandates such as 
program approval and course requirements 
regulate local services. Only limited attention to 
targeting and outcomes. 

Less state direction than in secondary vocational 
education. State leverage is primarily through 
deciding which types of institutions can provide 
vocational education programs and through 
funding mechanisms. Capacity-building policies— 
e.g., to increase retention— in some states. 

Most states act as funding conduits for federal 
funds and do not impose additional requirements 
on local programs to advance state priorities. 
Some are beginning to use JTPA as part of broader 
welfare reform and economic development 
strategies. 



Only a small proportion of the eligible population 
currently served. Increased investment in longer- 
term education and training, but still emphasis on 
job search and shoiler training. Historical 
differences across states in service levels not likely 
tn change. Greater rfforts to ninnlinato servieeB 
arroBS agencies. 

Inducements, with system-changing instmments 
\m*6 in a few states. Most programs sntull, but 
viM'y flexible. Printary emphasis on attracting and 
retaining flrnts; some incentives for Anns to hire 
and train the unentployed. Most funded through 
legislative appropriations; a few through 
desigitated^taxes or boiids. 



Narrow range of vocational education 
programs in comprehensive high schools; 
broader array in regional facilities. En* 
rollments and ofTerings affected by state 
policy, but local priorities shape role of 
vocational education in secondary 
schooling. 

Except for the impact of funding formulas 
and levels, local institutions little afTected 
by federal and state policies. Range of 
offerings expanded to include more short- 
term programs for a variety of clients. 

Variation in providers and service mix. 
Which clientele served influenced by per* 
fonnance standards, but largely shaped by 
market conditions. Use of performance 
contracting to shifl risk to providers. 
Costs shifled from JTPA to state and local 
sources by subcontracting with public 
education institutions. 

Local communities implementing the 
JOBS program through existing education 
and training institutions and not creating 
new service delivery mechanisms. In 
some areas, JOBS is a catalyst for 
establishing n clearer division of labor 
among local providers. 

Not a m{\jor source for local training, but 
helpful for economic development. Fund- 
ing source for ntore entrepreneurial local 
institutions. 
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SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
The Federal Role 

Federal initiatives have played a key role in expanding the population served by voca- 
tional education. In the early 1960s, vocational education was widely seen as insensitive to 
changing labor markets and to those most in need of training, including the unemployed and 
minorities. Recognizing this as a serious problem, President Kennedy appointed a commis- 
sion to make recommendations for federal policy action. The commission's report, while criti- 
cal of vocational education, suggested an expansion and redirection of federal support (Panel 
of Consultants on Vocational Education, 1963). This resulted in the creation of the Voca- 
tional Education Act (VEA) of 1963, which increased federal funding and imposed new re- 
quirements on programs to increase enrollments of people with special needs, defined as the 
unemployed and minorities. 

The VEA also began a process of increasing constraints on the ways federal funds could 
be spent to further federal purposes. The 1968 Amendments included stronger requirements 
to enroll minorities and the unemployed in vocational education, and the 1976 Amendments 
added a host of new purposes, including reducing sex stereotyping, helping students with 
limited English proficiency, and improving access for the handicapped. The Carl Perkins Act 
of 1983 continued this pattern, with federal funds earmarked for five target populations— *the 
disadvantaged, the handicapped, adults, single parents and homemakers, and criminal of- 
fenders. The Perkins Act also targeted funds for promoting sex equity and general program 
improvement. 

In recent years, federal vocational education poUcy has been based on inducements op- 
erationalized through targeting mandates. Congress defined the policy problem as a lack of 
services being provided by states and local districts to particular groups, and it assumed that 
an inducement would expand services to those target populations. Although the ultimate 
policy targets are vocational education students, secondary and postsecondary institutions 
are also targets in that Congress has asstmied that those institutions would change their be- 
havior in response to the federal inducement. To increase the likelihood of such change, 
Congress attached targeting provisions as a condition for receiving Perkins Act funds.^ The 
federal funding inducement, coupled with specific targeting mandates, reflected Congres- 
sional interest in influencing who is served in vocational education. 

In addition to its concern about underserved populations. Congress also defined a prob- 
lem that called for both shorter-term inducements and longer-term investment in capacity- 
building: the need to improve and modernize vocational education to meet existing and fu- 
ture workforce needs. To address this problem, 43 percent of the Basic Grant was earmarked 
for program improvement, innovation, and expansion. With this focus. Congress added 



^Prior to the 1990 reauthorization of the Perkins Act» targeting provisions required that more than 50 percent 
of the Basic Grant be spent in economically depressed or high-unemployment areas, that state administrative costs 
consfime no more than 7 percent of the ftmds, that 57 percent be spent on the six categories of traditionally 
underserved persons* and that ftmds earmarked for the handicapped (10 percent of the Basic Grant) and the 
disadvantaged (22 percent) be allocated within states according to a specified formula. The states, however had 
considerable discretion in the distribution of the 68 percent of Perkins fhnds not covered by a formula. 
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capacity-building to its array of policy instruments and addressed the question of which ser- 
vices should be provided with federal vocational education fiinds. 

The recent NAVE found the effectiveness of these federal instruments to be mixed. For 
example, the provision of set*aside funds for disadvantaged students meant that school 
districts with higher poverty rates had a greater likelihood of receiving Perkins funds and 
their per-student set-aside awards were higher than chose of other districts. However, 
within local districts, NAVE was unable to identify any systematic means for distributing 
funds based on student or programmatic characteristics. The study also found that many 
districts did not know how many students were eligible for services, and some did not know 
how many were actually served (Muraskin, 1989). NAVE also found that the Perkins 
program-improvement funds were generally used in ways consistent with the goals of a 
capacity-building instrument, although much of the emphasis was on investment in the 
enhancement of vocational education facilities, rather than staff resources. In the NAVE 
sample of 410 school districts, 86 percent spent Perkins funds on equipment purchases, while 
only 32 percent spent funds on curriculum development, 28 percent spent them on staff 
inservice, and 27 percent spent them on student counseling and guidance (Muraskin, 1989: 
112). However, in nine case studies, NAVE found that the state level retained from about 10 
percent to 40 percent of the program improvement funds, and that these funds were most 
commonly used for curriculum development. 

In the 1990 reauthorization of the Perkins Act, Congress sought to remedy the problems 
identified by NAVE. For example, it has given less discretion to states in how funds are allo- 
cated, and it is requiring that the majority of federal fUnds be distributed to local school dis- 
tricts and area vocational schools through a formula weighted by the number of disadvan- 
taged and handicapped students. The legislation also specifies that within local districts, 
schools with the highest concentrations of at-risk students should be served first. These 
modifications in the targeting mandates continue the federal emphasis on the issue of who 
should be served. 

But the reauthorization also focused on other design questions that federal vocational 
education policy has not stressed in the past. This shift in emphasis stems from changing 
definitions of the policy problems to be addressed. For example, while vocational education 
has always been aimed at workforce preparation, there is now increasing concern about em- 
ployers being forced to hire persons who are too narrowly trained in specific vocational skills 
and who lack basic academic skills (U.S. House of Representatives, 1989). Consequently, the 
reauthorization language deals more specifically with the definition of what educational ser- 
vices should be provided with federal funds, and it authorizes funding for programs that in- 
tegrate academic and occupational disciplines and that provide coherent sequences of course 
offerings across the secondary and postsecondary levels. Similarly, to emphasize the re- 
quirements concerning what should be produced with federal vocational fiinding, the reau- 
thorization directs states to develop performance standards that measure students' achieve- 
ment of relevant skills and their subsequent employment or educational attainment. 
Congress continues its reliance on inducements to influence who is served in vocational edu- 
cation. At the same time, expanded definitions of the policy problem by the business com- 
munity and others have led Congress to move beyond its traditional emphasis on policy tar- 
gets; recent legislation now specifies the nature of the services to be provided and requires 
that the outcomes of those services be publicly reported. 
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The State Role 

In contrast to the federal government, states place little emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion policies that seek to influerce who is served at the local level. This lack of attention to 
target populations is consistent with stale governments' historic focus on poUcies for all stu- 
dents, as opposed to policies that provide compensatory services for those who have tradi- 
tionally been underserved (McDonnell and McLaughlin, 1982). 

Secondary vocational education policies at the state level differ from federal government 
policies in other ways as well. Across the fifty states, state [governments deal with a broader 
array of policy instruments, and within the inducement category, states have concerned 
themselves with a wider range of design choices. States can rely on a greater variety of pol- 
icy instruments because they hold more direct authority over local institutions through their 
constitutional authority over public education, and because the state level pays the largest 
portion of total education costs. Also, the context within which state vocational education 
poUcy is implemented is increasingly influenced by policies outside vocational education. 

Yet just as state policies as a group differ significantly from those of the federal gov- 
ernment, states vary at least as much among themselves in the policies they enact and im- 
plement. This variation is partly explained by differences in demographics, labor market 
needs, and available resources, but it is also due to differences in pohtical culture — in partic- 
ular, the historical relationship between state government and local jurisdictions and the 
strength of state influence over local service deUvery. 

One design choice that every state faces is that of who should bear the costs of voca- 
tional education: How should it be funded and what institutions should control the expendi- 
ture of those fUnds? In most stateb, secondary vocational education is funded through a 
general aid formula that allocates state funds to local districts on the basis of their total 
enrollment and a variety of other factors that typically tako into consideration local wealth 
and student characteristics. How those funds are used for either general or vocational 
education is basically left to the discretion of local districts. In a few states, such as Florida, 
vocational education is specifically taken into account in the state aid formula through a set 
of weights (e.g., students enrolled in exploratory career programs are weighted at 1.273, and 
those in industrial programs are weighted at 1.847). 

The design of state fUnding mechanisms has a greater impact on area vocational schools 
than it does on local school districts. State funding arrangements can create strong incen- 
tives that shape who is served in regional institutions and how well these institutions can 
adapt to changed circimistances. 

One of the most far^^reaching effects of the 1963 VEA was the funding of area vocational 
schools. Designed to produce economies of scale by providing vocational programs to stu- 
dents in regions larger than school districts, these provisions stimulated the development of 
new institutions to provide secondary vocational education. During the 1970s, secondary en- 
rollments declined in area vocational schools, probably as a result of declining enrollments 
generally; and more recently, the secondary enrollments in these schools have fallen more 
precipitously as increased academic course requirements for high school graduation have 
reduced enrollments in all types of vocational courses (Clune et al., 1989). To ensure their 
survival, many area vocational schools began to serve adult populations, almost entirely in 
noncredit courses and short programs not leading to degrees; the offerings in such schools in- 
clude English as a Second Language (ESL), various forms of remedial educjiion, General 
Equivalency Diploma (GED) programs, and other general courses, as well as a variety of 
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short-term vocational courses. The result has been the creation in many states of a hybrid 
institution, organized as part of the secondary schooling system but independent of local 
school districts, and including both secondary and postsecondary students. 

The ability of area vocational schools to compensate for the loss of secondary students 
largely depends on the way the schools are funded. Caufornia and Pennsylvania represent 
contrasting cases. In California, adult students enrolled in Regional Occupational Centers 
and Programs (ROC/Ps) are fUnded on the same basis as secondary students. As a result, 
ROC/Ps have been able to maintain stable enrollments over the past decade — as the number 
of secondary students has declined, the number of adults has increased. But the situation is 
quite different in Pennsylvania. State reimbursement for a secondary student is $1,800 per 
year for a three*hour course sequence. The Area Vocational Technical Schools (AVTSs) re- 
ceive no state reimbursement for adults who attend during the day, and they receive $3.20 
per teacher^h'^ur for evening classes that enroll adults (i.e., $230 for a class that costs the 
AVTS about $864). As a result, the AVTSs must charge adults tuition ranging from several 
hundred dollars a year for basic courses up to several thousand for expensive programs suc^ 
as respiratory therapy. Given the income level of adults who are attracted to such programs, 
this cost is a significant barrier to participation (although financial aid such as Pell grants 
can be used to cover some expenses). 

Other aspects of state funding arrangements can create different incentives for local 
providers. For example, in California, funds for ROC/Ps go directly to the institutions that 
offer them, based on the number of students they enroll. In Pennsylvania, however, state 
funding goes to the local school districts, which must then pay the AVTSs for any of their 
students who attend the regional programs. As local district enrollments have fallen, indi- 
vidual districts have a greater incentive to discourage their students from attending the 
AVTSs. On the other hand, ROC/P enrollments are capped in California, so individual pro- 
grams have little incentive to recruit students in excess of that cap, unless they can find 
funding sources to supplement the state reimbursement. 

In establishing their area vocational facilities, states have dealt with the question of 
who should be providing vocational education. Using system-changing policy instruments, 
they expanded the range of institutions authorized to provide vocational education. The as- 
sumption was that regional institutions would provide more intensive vocational training for 
a broader range of occupations than could typically be offered in comprehensive high schools. 
A few states have also addressed the question of who should provide which types of voca- 
tional education by implementing poUcies designed to coordinate course offerings between 
the secondary and postsecondary levels. For example, Iowa recently enacted legislation es-* 
tablishing 15 regional planning boards to work with high schools and community colleges in 
articulating the sequence of courses across the two levels and in establishing satellite facili- 
ties where students can go for programs that are not available at their home institutions. 

States have attempted to influence the types of education that will be provided through 
a variety of mandates. Some, such as requirements that students take particular courses or 
that courses include specific competencies or span a minimum number of classroom hours, 
apply directly to vocational education. For example, New York requires all eighth grade stu- 
dents to have taken an applied academics program which includes familiarity with a com- 
puter keyboard, a one^year introduction to technology, and a home and career planning unit. 
Iowa requires that by 1992 all vocational education programs include a minimum of three 
sequential units totaling 360 hours (to be offered over a maximum three-year period) and 
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that all schools show how vocational education courses strengthen students' academic skills 
through application, 

A number of states regulate vocational education by requiring that all new programs be 
approved by either the state board of education or the state education agency. In the review 
process, the state typically verifies that the following criteria are met: 

• There is labor market demand for program graduates. 

• The program does not duplicate existing programs in the local area. 

• The institution offering the program has adequate facihties and quaUfied instruc- 
tors. 

• The proposed curriculum is appropriate. 

Although most states that have a program approval process report that they occasion- 
ally deny requests for new programs, their typical action is to work with localities until a 
proposed program can meet state standards. 

Other state mandates such as academic course requirements for high school graduation 
or state curriculum frameworks relate to general education, but they can have profound ef- 
fects on the type and amount of vocational education available to students.^ In fact, al- 
though most states have chosen not to regulate the vocational education curriculum, 45 did 
modify high school graduation requirements in the 1980s, primarily by increasing the num- 
ber and mix of required academic courses.^ Although state policymakers view students 
leaving high school without the skills needed for the workplace as a major problem, they 
have chosen to address it through a mandate aimed at academic rather than vocational edu- 
cation (McDonnell, 1988b). 

Most states have chosen not to enact policies regulating the outcomes of vocational edu- 
cation. About half of the states require local districts to report on the proportion of students 
completing vocational programs and to conduct follow-up surveys tracking whether subse- 
quent employment or training is related to students' high school coursework. However, these 
data are typically not reported widely, and the follow-up surveys are often flawed because of 
low response rates. 

Nevertheless, nine states have established policies directly Unking placement rates to 
the distribution of fimds (U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, 1989). For exam- 
ple, 37 percent of the state funds in Missouri that support vocational-education teachers' 
salaries and equipment purchases are allocated on the basis of local programs' ability to train 
students in high-market-demand occupations and to place them in jobs related to their 
training. Florida requires local programs to maintain a job placement rate of at least 70 per- 
cent of those completing training. Programs that fall below that placement rate for three 



tradeoff between increased academic course requirements and less time in the high school curriculum 
for vocational education courses is well*documented. But other academic policies, such as state curriculum 
frameworks, can also have an impact on vocational education. For example, California has shifted to a literature- 
based English curriculum that places less explicit emphasis on basic reading and grammar skills. This change has 
made it more difficult for school districts to award academic credit for vocational education courses such as Business 
English. 

^As part their course reqtdrements, four states (Maryland, Utah, Virginia, and Washington) mandate that 
students must take one Carnegie course unit in vocational education to graduate from high school; Florida requires 
one-half of a unit; and Wyoming requires four tmits. The other 44 states do not require high school students to take 
any vocational courses. 
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consecutive years are ineligible for state funding.^ The Missouri and Florida examples illu&- 
trate how two states with a similar goal--improving the outcomes of vocational education — 
can pursue that goal using different poJ'cy instruments. Missouri relies on an inducement, 
allocating additional fUnds to those localities that perform well on state standards, while 
Florida uses a mandate that imposes sanctions for nonperformance, i.e., funding withdrawal. 
In a sense, both instruments produce similar results — localities gain or lose flmding based on 
performance — but the assumptions about how higher levels of government can most effec- 
tively influence the behavior of localities are different for each. 

Not all states are as activist as those cited in the discussion above. Largely because of 
long-standing traditions of nonintervention in local afTairs, many states have no established 
policies dealing specifically with vocational education. These state govenmients enforce the 
federal funding requirements embodied in the Perkins legislation and furnish technical as- 
sistance to help local districts meet those requirements. In addition, these states may pro- 
vide more substantive assistance in the form of curriculum design and staff development 
workshops. 

Local Response and Policy Effects 

At the local level, secondary vocational education represents an interesting paradox. 
On the one hand, the overwhelming msgority of high school students take some coursework 
in vocational education. Data from a nationally representative sample of the high school 
graduating class of 1982 show that 97 percent enrolled in at least one vocational course, and 
half of all students took four or more vocational courses (U.S. Dept. of Education, 1988a). At 
the same time, most comprehensive high schools now offer a very narrow range of vocational 
courses, primarily limited to a few courses in business practice, home economics, trades and 
industry, and» in some schools, agriculture. There is also a widespread perception among 
vocational educators that their programs^ particularly those offered in regional facilities, are 
disproportionately serving disadvantaged students. Some respondents in our eight- 
community sample even went so far as to argue that secondary vocational education had 
become a ''dumping ground" for students whom academic programs either* could not or would 
not serve.^ 

The current status of secondary vocational education in local communities is partly ex- 
plained by state policies. State requirements for increased academic coursetaking have re- 
sulted in declining vocational education enrollments across the coimtry. A study of curricu- 



"^Even in Florida, with what appears to be strict regulation of vocational education outcomes, a lack of clarity 
in defining terms such as "program completer"* and "related employment** and the need to rely until recently on local 
data collection have made implementation of this mandate difficult. Florida is currently attempting to move to a 
statewide system for tracking students who complete vocational education programs. Former students' social 
security numbers will be used as a link to a variety of databases, including national military records, the state's 
postsecondaiy enrollment file, and the unemployment insurance system. Once the data are collected, however, the 
information will be returned to local jurisdictions, which will determine whether or not student placements are in 
areas related to training. 

^This perception is, to some extent, reflected in national data. A study based on a representative sample of 
transcripts for the high school graduating dass of 1987 found that handicapped and academically disadvantaged 
students (those with grade point averages (OPAs) of 2.0 or less) earned a higher proportion of their total course 
credits in vocational education than nonhandicapped and academically advantaged students (i.e.. ^hose with OPAs 
of 3.0 or higher^24 percent of the total* compared with 12 percent). The handicapped and academically 
disadvantaged students also took more of their coursework at area vocational schools, although students in schools 
with the highest concentrations of poor and disadvantaged students were less likely to take courses in regional 
facilities and had less choice in program offerings (Wirt et al., 1989). 
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lar changes in Dade County (Miami), Florida, between 1982 and 1986 found that vocational 
education courses suffered the greatest losses in enrollment— 19,000 students— and that this 
decline accounted for 65 percent of the increases experienced in other departments, such as 
science and foreign languages (Hanson, 1989). In some states, the effects of increased aca- 
demic requirements have been confounded by other state policies. Penn; vlvania, for exam- 
ple, requires that programs be offered in three-hour blocks to qualify for federal and state 
vocational education finding, but fewer and fewer students are able to meet the state's aca- 
demic course requirements and still have sufficient time in their class schedules for the 
longer vocational courses. A direct effect of these state policies has been reduced student en- 
rollments and, eventually, limited vocational course offerings. 

The ways local communities have adapted to these policy changes also depend on the 
incentives and constraints created by other state policies. We have already mentioned differ- 
ences in state funding formulas that hav6 made it easier for regional facilities in some states 
to compe isate for the loss of secondary students with increased adult enrollments. State 
policies concerning whether vocational courses qualify for academic credit to meet graduation 
requirements also influence the ways localities have responded. For example, soon after the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Education enacted Chapter 5, which increased graduation re- 
quirements, administrators in several AVTSs lobbied the state legislature to allow vocational 
courses to qualify for academic credit. As a result, AVTSs and some comprehensive high 
schools have renamed vocational courses and made slight modifications in their content to 
enable vocational students to meet the graduation requirements. For example, schools now 
offer ""carpentry mathematics'' and ^"nursing mathematics'' that meet both vocational educa- 
tion and academic course requirements. In addition, the definition of what constitutes an 
arts and humanities course in some local districts has been expanded to include ''Wood I," 
data processing, and home economics (McDonnell, 1988b). Sinalarly, some vocational educa- 
tors in California have been able to convince their local districts that a few vocational 
courses, particularly in agriculture and the health occupations, can be counted as science 
courses for students attempting to meet the course requirements for admission to the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Despite the strong influence of state poUcy on the amount of vocational education taken 
by students and, in some cases, on the types of courses offered, purely local factors also play a 
key role. The way vocational education is delivered to students can be a function of district 
policies designed to promote goals that are only indirectly related. In our local community 
sample, Philadelphia has a highly regarded and extensive network of Academy programs 
which offer students an integrated academic and vocational curriculum along with small 
class sizes and guaranteed part-time jobs. However, these programs are viewed primarily as 
an intervention for at-risk students that includes an ''occupational hook." In other words, the 
fact that the Academy program is a delivery mechanism for vocational education is more a 
ftmction of the district's policies for assisting at-risk students than of its particular approach 
to deUvering vocational education. Similarly, other districts, such as Fresno, California, have 
used vocational magnet schools as a way to meet desegregation goals. 

We do not have sufficient data to answer the question of whether local communities are 
responding to federal and state policies in ways that are consistent with poUcymakers^ expec- 
tations. The NAVE investigation, however, suggests that while disadvantaged students par- 
ticipate in more vocational education coursework than other students, the most disadvan- 
taged have less access to a wide range of intensive programs, and these differences across 
students are little influenced by federal fUnding (Wirt et al., 1989). 
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We know that, in response to state policies, local schools are offering more sections of 
academic courses and that students are taking more of these courses (Bennett, 1988). But a 
study of local responses to graduation requirements in five states also found that the major- 
ity of the new sections being offered are in lower-level courses such as general mathematics 
(Clune et al., 1989; McDonnell, 1988b). Available evidence suggests that this substitution of 
lower*level academic courses for vocational courses is not what policymakers expected when 
they increased course requirements in an attempt to make the high school curriculum more 
rigorous and standardized across local communities. Initial data from our fifty-state survey 
of vocational education policies indicate that the widespread efforts of vocational educators to 
have their courses qualify for academic credit may be an interim response and that initia- 
tives to integrate academic and vocational content will gradually enhance what has been, up 
to now, an exercise in relabeUng courses rather than changing their content. 

POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
The Federal Role 

The development of postsecondary vocational education in community colleges and 
technical institutes has been due more to state action--or reaction— than to federal initia*- 
tives. All levels of postsecondary education boomed during the 1960s, but enrollments at 
two*year institutions grew even more rapidly than those at four-year colleges,^ and states 
responded by appropriating fUnds for continued expansion and construction of new institu- 
tions. In contrast to the significant role it played in the expansion of secondary vocational 
education during the 1960s and 1970s, federal policy has had virtually no effect on postsec- 
ondary vocational education, since federal legislation has included very few explicit provi- 
sions for it and federal funding has been less important at this level than it has been in 
secondary schools. Overall, about 40 percent of Perkins Act funds are spent at the post- 
secondary leveF (Wirt et al., 1989), but these funds represent only about 5.7 percent of total 
revenues for vocational programs at community colleges (Goodwin, 1989).^ 

The federal role in postsecondary vocational education focuses on essentially the same 
goals as it does at the secondary level, although it is considerably more limited in its scope 
and impact. Perkins Act fUnds provide an inducement for postsecondary institutions to ex- 
tend educational opportimities to groups that might otherwise be inadequately served, and 
they permit greater investment in building the capacity of vocational education programs. 

Consistent with the lack of a separate and clearly identifiable federal poUcy interest, 
postsecondary vocational education has sometimes been viewed as a lesser priority for fed- 
eral policymakers. In the recent reauthorization of the Perkins Act, the Senate, in fact, 
sought to diminish the federal role in this area. The Senate version of the bill limited the 
proportion of Perkins funds that states could allocate to postsecondary and adult students to 



^For a diBcussion of the expansion and vocationalization of the community colleges* see Brint and Karabel, 
1989; Orubb, 1984. 

^The aggregate proportion of Perkins funds spent on postsecondary education masks considerable variation 
across states. Using the discretion they currently have in ailorating f\mds among levels, the proportion of Perkins 
money spent on postsecondai^ vocational education ranges Arom 8 to 100 percent of state grants (Wirt et al, 1989). 

^e federal government plays a larger role through its student aid and job training programs le.g.. JTPA). 
which together provide over 60 percent of federal support for work-related education and traming at the 
postsecondary level, as compared with Perkins flmds« which represent only 2.3 percent of the total (Goodwin. 1989). 
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between 25 and 35 percent. In its report, the Senate Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources (1989) argued that the bulk of federal funds should be directed to the secondary level 
because that is where the dropout problem has reached "tragic proportions" and where the 
"wrenching effect that poverty has upon educational achievement" must be addressod. The 
committee also noted that assistance to secondary students was particularly critical because 
vocational education funds represent the major federal investment in secondary school stu« 
dents. In deciding the question of who should be served with those funds, the Senate, which 
is traditionally more willing than the House to permit state discretion, chose to constrain 
that discretion. It defined the primary problen? that federal funds should address as the 
need to keep students in high school, and it argued that this function was at least as impor- 
tant as training students for specific occupations. This definition of the policy problem then 
led to a modification in the designation of policy targets and expected effects. 

However, the final version of the 1990 Perkins Act reauthorization embodied the provi- 
sions of the House bill, which allows individual states to determine the funding split between 
secondary and postsecondary vocational education. Thirty-two states currently allocate more 
than 35 percent of their Perkins grants to the postsecondary level, and the Conference 
Committee accepted the argument that individual states are in a better position than the 
federal government to decide the level at which to use that money. Thus federal aid to post- 
secondary vocational education through the Perkins Act continues to function in much the 
saiie way as it does at the secondary level, with states and localities having discretion to al- 
loc'ite funds, as long as they meet federal targeting requirements. 

The State Role 

State governments typically impose far fewer policy directives on the postst jndary in- 
stitutions that deliver vocational education than they do on secondary institutions. Postsec- 
ondary institutions, which offer programs of two-years' duration or less, are treated more like 
four-year colleges and universities. State-level boards and legislatures generally take a 
""hands-ofT attitude toward them and leave their direction to local governing boards.^ 

However, this narrower poUcy role does not mean that states have no influence over 
postsecondary vocational education. For example, it is the state that makes the decisions 
about which types of institutions are funded to provide postsecondary vocational education. 
In the process of expansion, tv/o-year institutions shifted their emphasis from transfer pro- 
grams to terminal vocational programL. Currently, about three-quarters of the students in 
two-year institutions who name their field of study nre in vocational subjects, and about 
three-quarters of the Associate degrees are awarded in vocational areas. However, the struc- 
ture and the purposes of the postsecondary system vary considerably among states: Some 
(e.g., California) have only community colleges; others (e.g., Indiana) have few community 
colleges and a preponderance of technical institutes; others (e.g., Texas) have a combination 
of community colleges and technical institutes; a few (e.g., North Carolina) have community 
colleges with a limit on the numbers of transfer students; and still others (e.g., New York and 



^Although minimal state direction in postsecondary vocational education is the norm, there are exceptions. 
For example, as part of its comprehensive educational reform legislation, passed in 1986, Georgia shifted 
responsibility for its 32 postsecondary technical Institutes flrom local to state control. The state Department of 
Tedmical and Adult Education is now responsible for establishing and enforcing unifom curricula, hiring practices, 
and evaluation systems. 
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Indiana) have teclmical colleges with limits on the numbers of transfer students, eflectively 
ensuring that the schools remain largely vocational institutions. 

As in secondary education, another policy area over which state governments exert con- 
siderable influence is that of who will bear the costs of postsecondary vocational education. 
The proportion of total costs borne by the state varies greatly, with some states (e.g., Alaska 
and California) paying the bulk, others (e.g., Iowa) paying about half, and still others (e.g., 
Pennsylvania) funding 30 percent or less. In addition to the total amount of finding they 
provide, states also influence the selection of programs and courses local institutions ofler by 
the criteria they use to allocate tmds. For example, in an effort to support what they view as 
education for economic development, policymakers in Pennsylvania decided to provide addi- 
tional state funding for certain types of occupational programs. Programs that lead to stu- 
dents* immediate employment are reimbursed at an additional $500 per full<*time equivalent 
(FTE); advanced-technology programs receive an additional $1,100 per FTE; and programs 
offered on only one or two campuses in the state are reimbursed an additional $1,000 per 
PTE. 

Florida influences local vocational offerings by combining a funding mechanism with 
state regulation over the labeling of courses by local institutions. The legislature wanted to 
distinguish among secondary, postsecondary vocational (PSV), and postsecondary adult voca- 
tional (PSAV) curricula. The PSV programs are college-credit programs that require longer 
training and are more cognitively oriented than the PSAV programs, which consist of non- 
credit education that involves more hands-on, manipulative skills. Through its uniform sys- 
tem of course labeling, Florida required local institutions to downgrade a number of PSV 
courses to PSAV status— PSAV courses are reimbursed at a lower rate ($2,684 per FTE, 
compared with $3,582 for PSV). 

State finding arrangements also create incentives or disincentives for local institutions 
to serve certain numbers and types of students. For example, after the passage of Califor- 
nia's Proposition 13, the state imposed funding caps on community colleges that limit the en- 
rollment for which they can receive sti^te reimbursement. This arrangement has created a 
strong disincentive for institutions to increase their enrollments unless they can find alter- 
native finding sources. Similarly, Florida community colleges can receive additional reim- 
bursement from the state only if they show an increased enrollment of at least 5 percent that 
is sustained for three years. Consequently, local institutions have little short-term incentive 
to increase enrollments. 

Some states have enacted policies that seek to shape the types of vocational education 
programs that local institutions provide. For example, Iowa's Senate File 449 requires that 
by 1992, all community college vocational programs be competency-based and articulated 
with secondary education. Illinois regulates the total number of hours required for an Asso- 
ciate degree in an occupational area and specifies that a quarter of those course**hours be in 
general education. 

Concern about the high attrition rate among community college students^ ^ has led a few 
states to enact policies aimed at increasing student retention. These states have us^d 
different kinds of policy instruments. For example, Florida students who wish to enroll in 
any vocational program of longer than 450 hours must be tested in mathematics and Ian- 



^^Survey data from a nationally representative satnple of the high school graduating class of 1980 show that 
42 percent of those who enrolled in community colleges left without earning a degree or certificate. After four years, 
only 9 percent of the black students had earned a degree or certificate, compared with 20 percent of the whites and 
21 percent of the Hispanics (Qoodwin, 1989). 
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guage skills. Those who fall below a certain level of competency must enter a remediation 
program, and they must pass the basic skills test before they can earn a certificate. Thus, 
the policies can directly affect the kind of coursework available to some students. 

Largely because state law requires the state to ftUly ftind any mandates it imposes on 
local institutions, California has chosen to provide the inducement of additional state funding 
to encourage community colleges to test students' readiness for vocational programs and to 
provide remediation to those who need it. 

Except for the state role in determining what types of public institutions provide post- 
secondary vocational education and who bears their costs, the policies cited above tend to be 
atypical. Most states have decided that questions about what vocational education should be 
provided and what its outcomes should be are best left to the discretion of local institutions 
and their governing boards. There is some indication that as states have become more con*- 
cemed about the quality of their labor force and the low educational attainment of many stu- 
dents, they are considering taking a more active role in shaping postsecondary vocational ed- 
ucation. But that role is still quite limited, particularly compared with the state presence in 
secondary education. 

Local Response and Policy Effects 

Given the narrow scope of federal and state postsecondary vocational policy, it is not 
surprising that local institutions in our eight-commimity sample reported that their behavior 
was affected Uttle by either the federal or state government. Whatever effects local insti- 
tutions have felt from top-down polices have been primarily in the area of finance. State fis- 
cal constraints that have resulted m enrollment caps and freezes on state funding levels have 
forced community colleges and other institutions offering postsecondary vocational education 
to become more entrepreneurial As will be discussed in subsequent sections, their modal re- 
sponse has been to offer shorter-term training to a variety of clients. Since the 1970s, a ma- 
jor growth area for many community colleges has been cust..Aized programs for local firms 
that require specialized training for groups of employees, often provided at the worksite. 
Some of these endeavors are supported by state f^ds aimed at attracting and retaining 
industry, and others are supported entirely by firms receiving the training. Other forms of 
short-term training provided by postsecondary institutions include services to JTPA clients 
and, more recently, to welfare recipients enrolled in various welfare^to-work programs. 

In sum, the direction community colleges have taken over the past two decades has not 
been a result of vocational education policies per se. Rather it has been a response to chang- 
ing student demographics, ftmding sources, and labor markets, and to the colleges' own de- 
sire to create a market niche distinct from that occupied by four-year institutions (Brint and 
Karabel, 1989). The postsecondary vocational institutions that have been affected by federal 
and state policies are primarily the ones discussed in the next three sections. 



^^Postsecondary institutions in the two Florida communities, Miami and Jacksonville, were the most affected 
by state vocational education policy. The ieveling down** policy has been instrumental in reducing competition 
among providers in Miami and in generating programs that can be articulated across various levels of the 
educational system. In Jacksonville, the state decision to assign adult vocational education to the community 
college was one of several factors leading to the emergence of the community college as the dominant education and 
training institution in the area. 

Other state policies that shape postsecondary vocational education in Florida Include the requirement that for 
a local institution to retain its ftmding, 20 percent of all enrollees must complete the program and 70 percent of the 
program completers must iSnd appropriate employment. 
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THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT ( JTPA) 
The Federal Role 

W^jile both secondary and postsecondary vocational education were expanding, a third 
devel aent— entirely federal in origin*— led to job training programs outside the schools. 
The Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA) of 1962, a response to the unemployment 
of the 1960-1961 recession and the later discovery of high unemployment rates among 
blacks, established job training programs administered by the Department of Labor, separate 
from federal su{;port of vocational education. The establishment of an independent funding 
mechanism was based in part on the poor reputation of vocational education (as signaled by 
the establishment' of President Kennedy's Panel on Vocational Education) and in part on a 
general feeling that secondary schools were not equipped to provide nontraditional training 
for adults. (At the time, postsecondary vocational programs— more appropriate settings for 
job training than high schools— were not well established.) In addition, the Department of 
Health: Education and Welfare did not relish the prospect of additional administrative 
responsibilities, and the American Vocational Association, the most influential political 
interest group within vocational education, was not especially strong outside that arena. 
Therefore, training programs were established that would operate outside the school system, 
administered by the Department of Labor — including the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job 
Corps, and the Community Action Program (which used about one-fifth of its funds for educa- 
tion and training), in addition to the MDTA. These programs were then consolidated in the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973. Like the programs it com- 
bined, CETA provided little role for state governments and gave local administrative units 
greater decisionmaking power over the types of training provided, the groups of individuals 
served, and the institutions offering training and other services. 

States were given additional authority by JTPA, the successor to CETA, enacted in 
1983. State governments now designate local service delivery areas (SDAs), and they can es- 
tablish priorities for SDA use of a portion of the federal grant. However, in contrast to voca- 
tional education, where state and local Amding predominate, JTPA still remains a federal 
rather than a state program: Nearly all flinding comes from the federal government, federal 
regulations apply to all programs nationwide, and many states have made no effort to assert 
a role in policymaking beyond that required by federal regulation. 

The development of job training programs did more than simply add new funding 
sources for work-related training; it also dramatically changed the types of institutions tha; 
provide training. Job training programs since the 1960s have been characterized by their 
use of CBOs, imions, private firms, and other institutions — private alternatives to conven- 
tional high schools, community colleges, and technical colleges— to provide training and re** 
lated services. This aspect of job training has given the education and training system 
greater variety and fluidity and has helped erode the boundary between public and private 
programs. 

Job training also marked a turn toward private sector participation in public programs, 
not only with the flmding of private organizations such as CBOs, but also with the estab-* 
lishment of Private Industry Councils (PICs), at least 51 percent of whose members must 
represent the private sector. The PICs are responsible for policy guidance and program over- 



^^On the history of manpower policy, see National Academy of Sciences (1975). 
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sight, and they must approve SDA training plans. They also have the option to administer 
JTPA programs directly, although fewer than 20 percent do. 

Establishing PICs was not the only way in which JTPA represented a major departure 
from previous federal job training programs. Like its predecessors, JTPA used an induce- 
ment as its primary policy instrument, supplemented by a mandate that imposes require- 
ments on local agencies as a condition for receiving funding. However, JTPA differs from the 
earlier programs in the nature of the mandates it imposes. While its predecessors focused on 
the types of services that local agencies could deliver, JTPA emphasizes outcomes by requir- 
ing that SDAs meet specific performance standards. The federal government has identi- 
fied twelve standards^^ from which states select eight that SDAs must meet; states may add 
standards of their own and may use either a federal adjustment model or one of their own 
design to take into account the demographic and labor market characteristics of individual 
SDAs. 

In emphasizing what should be produced, rather than who should provide services or 
what the service mix should be, JTPA is consistent with a policy model that assumes that the 
way in which goods and services are produced should be left to local discretion and that out- 
comes should be the preeminent concern of policy initiators. However, JTPA's instruments 
are less formidable than pure inducements, which are intended to elicit performance through 
a sufiKciently high level of monetary awards, or mandates that impose significant sanctions 
with predictable regularity. The maximum amount that states can use to reward those SDAs 
that exceed performance standards equals only 6 percent of state grants, and although states 
may impose sanctions on underperforming SDAs in the form of funding withdrawals, they 
have been very reluctant to do so. 

Like the federal vocational education program, JTPA specifies who is to be served with 
its ^ds, but also like the Perkins Act, JTPA has limited control over who actually receives 
services. About 65 percent of JTPA funds (imder Title II-A) are designated for economically 
disadvantaged adults, defined by criteria such as family mcome, receipt of welfare or food 
stamps, or handicapped status. Up to 10 percent of the participants enrolled in the II-A pro- 
gram need not be economically (Usadvantaged if they have other barriers to employment 
(such participants would include teenage parents, school dropouts, displaced homemakers, 
older workers, ex-ofifenders, substance abusers, and persons with limited English profi- 
ciency). Approximately 25 percent of JTPA funds are targeted for programs for economically 
disadvantaged youth (Title II-B) who must meet criteria similar to those for adults. The final 
10 percent of Jl^^A funds (Title III) are designated for dislocated workers. The eligibility 
requirements are not as specific for Title III as they are for the Title II prograLiS, and states 
and SDAs have considerable flexibility in determining which dislocated workers can be 
served. Because JTPA fimds are stifficient to serve only about 6 percent of the eligible 
population (U.S. GAO, 1989), however, SDAs also have substantial discretion in whom they 
serve in the Title II programs. 



^^For program yean 1988 and 1989. the adult standards included percent of participants placed in jobs (68 
percent); average hourly wage at Job placement ^$4.95); average cost of placement ($4,500); percent of welfare 
recipients placed (56 percent); percent of participants employed at 13-week follow-up (60 percent); number of weeks 
worked at foUow-up (8); and weekly earnings at foUow-up ($177). The youth standards included a positive 
termination rate, cost per positive termination, entered employment rate, and employability enhancement rate. 
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The State Role 

Even though the JTPA legislation affords states an opportunity to shape local pro- 
grams, the overwhelming majority of states simply serve as funding conduits and adminis- 
trators. Very few impose additional performance standards on SDAs, and most use the fed- 
eral adjustment model in modifying local performance targets. Many states also collect no 
data on the array of local program services and their providers beyond those required by the 
federal government. For example, they do not know what proportions of clients receive OJT, 
classroom job training, basic skills instruction, or job search assistance. Similarly, they do 
not know what proportion of services are delivered by CBOs, community colleges, area voca- 
tional facilities, or proprietary schools. 

There are some exceptions to these general trends, however. A few states use JTPA 
Amds and the service delivery network the program has created to promote state priorities 
that are generally consistent with JTPA goals. For example, the current governor of Penn- 
sylvania has set workforce development for those with multiple barriers to employment as 
one of his priorities. Given severe limits on the availability of new funding, he is also con- 
cerned about using existing funds cost-efiiciently and not duplicating programs or service de- 
livery structures. As a result, he has designated the state's SDAs as the lead local agencies 
in implementing the state's demonstration welfare*to«work program. To encourage SDAs to 
provide longer-term, more expensive training to those who lack both academic and job skills, 
the state has also removed all cost standards from the required JTPA performance measures. 
In addition, the state is combining JTPA, welfare, and state customized job training funds to 
support joint projects for welfare recipients. California is another state that has coordinated 
JTPA with other job training programs and is also using it to advance an area of state in- 
vestment. California has designated half of its 8 percent coordination funds for basic skills 
instruction for clients enrolled in Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN), the state's wel- 
fare reform program. 

A number of other states, ir luding Indiana, have used JTPA funds in their economic 
development packages to attract new industry to the state. In some instances, this strategy 
has been controversial because it has provided OJT (which includes a wage subsidy) to work- 
ers who are not economically disadvantaged or to firms that would have provided the same 
level of training without the JTPA funds. The U.S. Department of Labor's Inspector General 
recently raised serious questions about some of these uses of JTPA funds. This led Congres- 
sional Democrats and the Republican leadership of the Department of Labor to propose 
changes in JTPA that would more narrowly define the categories of students and institutions 
eligible for assistance. However, state governments oppose the 1 jjs of flexibility to use JTPA 
as part of a broader strategy for advancing workforce development objectives (Victor, 1990). 

Local Response and Policy Effects 

Because the federal program establishes a broad framework for who can be served, the 
general categories of services that can be provided, and, more specifically, the outcomes of 
those services, local JTPA programs display key similarities across SDAs. But they also have 
considerable variation. 

They are all affected similarly by the federal performance standards. It is commonly 
assumed that the performance standards, combined with insufficient fimds for serving all el- 
igibles, drive SDAs to serve those within the general eligibility categories who are most likely 
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to find employment, and then to provide them with shorter-term, less expensive services 
(e.g., OJT as opposed to basic-skills instruction). Although there is evidence that this hap- 
pens (Victor, 1990), a recent study of 63 of the country's 600 SDAs found that the proportion 
of the ^'less job ready^ (defined as those without recent work experience, those who are receiv** 
ing Aid to Families with Dependent Children ( AFDC) or general welfare, those who have not 
completed high school, and blacks and Hispanics) participating in JTPA programs is equal to 
their incidence in the general population (U.S. GAO, 1989). On the other hand, JTPA also 
serves the "more job ready" (i.e., those with recent work experience, those not receiving 
welfare, those who have completed high school, and whites) in the same proportion as their 
incidence in the general popuiation. In addition, the ''less job ready"' were less Ukely to 
receive occupational training than the "more job ready," and if they did receive it, they spent 
less time in such training. More than one^quarter of the "less job read/" received only job 
search assistance, and 88 percent of the high school dropouts in the GAO sample received no 
remedial education. One might argue that if SDAs were less constrained by performance 
standards, these data might look quite different. The SDAs might serve a greater proportion 
of those least prepared for employment and might provide them with longer-term, more 
expensive services. 

But the relationship between the performance standards and what has been called 
"creaming^ is by no means straightforward. The National Commission for Employment Pol- 
icy (1988) found that SDAs are influenced by three different objectives: (1) serving specific 
types of clients; (2) responding to local employer needs and interests; and (3) achieving spe- 
cific levels on the performance standards. The relative emphasis SDAs place on these three 
objectives varies a great deal, and only those that are preoccupied with meeting performance 
standards are likely to cream extensively. The SDAs' response to the performance standards 
is also a function of the context for implementation, i.e., the local or regional labor market. 
For example^ our local case studies suggest that where unemployment is relatively low, JTPA 
programs typically do not have enough eligible applicants and cannot engage in creaming; 
but in regions where unemployment is high and the pool of eligibles is large, creaming can 
occur. Philadelphia and Scranton are examples of communities where, as economic condi- 
tions improved in the late 1980s and the labor market tightened, the pool of potential JTPA 
participants changed significantly and necessitated a different level of training (e.g., class** 
room training that expanded fVom an average of three months to nine months). 

Many communities have responded to the JTPA performance measures by using per-* 
formance contracting, in which the SDAs issue contracts to service providers under which 
they receive partial reimbursement at each of several benchmarks— e.g., enrollment of par- 
ticipants, midway through training^ completion of trainingi job placement, and continued 
employment at 60 or 90 days. If any of those milestones are not met, the service provider 
loses a certain proportion of its per capita reimbursement. This payment mechanism shifts 
the risk that SDAs must bear to service providers^ thus increasing the likelihood that 
providers will work to attain the JTPA performance measures. However^ the attempt to shift 
the responsibility for JTPA service delivery and its outcomes also has the e£fect of discourag- 
ing some providers from participating in the JTPA program. For example, some local school 
districts argue that job placement is not part of their mission^ and that to participate in a 
program where they may not receive fUU reimbursement is to act irresponsibly with taxpay- 
ers^ money. 

Another local response that shifts costs from SDAs to other institutions is the effort in 
some communities to place JTPA cUents in the public education and training system, where 
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their training is subsidized by state and local general funds reimbursement. When JTPA 
clients are placed in community colleges, area vocational schools, and comprehensive schools, 
JTPA often pays only the excess costs above what the state and locality provides per PTE. 
This not only expands the funds available for JTPA, but also converts what is nominally a 
federal program into a federal-state one without significant policy direction from the state. 

The majoT differences across SDAs lie in who provides JTPA services and in what those 
services are. For example, in Des Moines, 80 percent of JTPA clients receive classroom train- 
ings whereas in Miami, 80 percent receive OJT. In Des Moines, Sioux City, and Jacksonville, 
the community colleges are the m£Uor providers of JTPA services. In Fresno and San Jose, 
most JTPA services are provided by CBOs, with the community colleges playing a very lim- 
ited role. These variations stem from the fact that the federal program establishes expecta- 
tions about program targets and outcomes, but not about providers or services (except to 
specify some very general parameters). As a result, the local political and organizational 
context exerts a mcuor influence on how the pohcy is implemented. Factors such as the his- 
torical mission of education and training institutions in different communities (e.g., whether 
the community college is primarily transfer-oriented) and political relationships between key 
constituency groups and elected officials are significant in shaping local JTPA programs pre- 
cisely because Congress stressed certain elements in designing JTPA. 

WELFARE-TO-WORK PROGRAMS 
The Federal Role 

A fourth strand of work-related education and training has developed as part of the wel- 
fare system. In 1962, a small training program for welfare recipients, the Community Work 
and Training Program, was established. Like MDTA, it provided funds from the Department 
of Labor, which could be used by welfare programs at the local level, bypassing the vocational 
education system. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 included yet another program de- 
signed to encourage work, the Work Experience and Training Program. In 1967, as part of 
the far-reaching Amendments to the Social Security Act, the Work Incentive (WIN) program 
was established as a voluntary work program. Although WIN was made mandatory for wel- 
fare recipients in 1971, it was not funded at a level that made widespread participation en- 
forceable, and therefore it remained a limited and voluntary program. 

Another strand of the War on Poverty was the ''services strategy"* developed as an anti- 
dote to poverty. This strategy provided a variety of support services (such as child care and 
transportation) to enable welfare recipients to work their way off welfare. As embodied in 
the 1967 Amendments to the Social Security Act, it included funding for short-term training. 
The support services, which were then consolidated in the Title XX Amendment of 1973, pro- 
vided f^ds for social services to states and gave states greater authority to decide which 
services should be provided. Title XX emerged largely intact (though with considerably re- 
duced fbnding) in the Social Services Block Grant, enacted in 1981. However, in practice, 
work-related services (including training) were rarely provided under Title XX, which focused 
instead on rehabilitating families on welfare and preventing abuse, rather than facilitating 
employment (Dickinson, 1986). 

In 1981, the Reagan admimstrai;ion, building on a history of "welfare-to-work'' programs 
that forced welfare recipients to work in exchange for grants, allowed states to develop their 
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own programs for getting welfare recipients back to work. The state programs that devel- 
oped were, not surprisingly, enormously varied. Most relied heavily on job search (i.e., short- 
term assistance in applying for work, but no other training or support services) and work ex- 
perience or OJT, both accomplished through short-term job placements. A few developed 
Community Work Experience Programs (CWEPs), in which welfare recipients provide com- 
munity service in amounts related to the size of their grants — equivalent to the traditional 
conception of "workfare.'* Although 84 percent of the programs offered vocational skills train- 
ing and 72 percent provided post-high school education, in practice only 2.3 percent of the 
welfare recipients participating in these programs received any skill training, and only 1.6 
percent enrolled in postsecondary education (most of these were in Massachusetts, Michigan, 
and California). In fact, only 3.2 percent received remedial education; even the most basic 
forms of education and training were quite rare.^"^ In practice, then, experimentation with 
various kinds of services and Velfare-to-work**^^ strategies led to an emphasis on job search, 
rather than education, training, or other services. 

The most recent development in this area is the Family Support Act of 1988, which 
requires all states to establish JOBS programs to increase the employment of welfare re- 
cipients. The legislation provides federal matching fimds— ranging from 50 percent to 72 
percent of total costs — for a variety of work-related services, including job search, work 
experience, counseling, child care, and other support services, and all forms of remedial 
education, vocational education, and training. This new legislation combines the services 
strategy of the 1960s with the work-related emphasis of WIN (including the use of education 
and training). 

With JOBS, Congress crafted a program that combines a mandate (participation is 
mandatory for all AFDC recipients who are single heads-of-household and who have no chil- 
dren under three years of age^^), inducements in the form of services (e.g., one year of health 
care after participants obtain a job, and transitional child care) to reduce the cost of moving 
from welfare to emplojonent, and capacity-building through longer-term investments in 
education and training (typically up to two years). As it has done with vocational education 
and JTPA, the federal government has attempted to target JOBS service recipients. To avoid 
a situation in which states primarily serve those most likely to get off welfare even without 
additional assistance, the federal government requires that 55 percent of states* JOBS funds 
be spent on those most at risk of long-term welfare dependency (e.g., young mothers who are 
also high school dropouts). 

To some extent, the federal government has specified the services that can be provided 
by designating which ones are reimbursable. It has also been fairly specific in defining ser- 
vice levels. For example, the proposed JOBS regulations specified that only people who were 
spending at least 20 hours a week in authorized activities could be coimted by states as 
JOBS participants. The states protested vigorously, arguing that some effective education 



^^ese figures refer to participation in WIN demonstration programs (U.S. GAO, 1987). 

^^Applying the term 'Svorkfare'' to the experimental welfare programs of the 1980a is somewhat misleading 
because few of them included CWBP, and the mandatory elements that were historically part of workfare-e.g., the 
threat that welfare recipients would lose their grants if they failed to comply with work requirements--have not 
been frequently used. Enrollments in these new programs have been kept relatively low. partly for reasons of cost, 
so there has been greater emphasii on voluntary than on coerced participation. 

^^In a departure from past welflure poUcy, JOBS also allows families in which both parents are present in the 
home and the primary wage*eamer is unemployed to qualify for benefits and services, and it requires that one 
parent participate in training. However, like WIN, frmding limits mean that JOBS will not frmction as an 
enfotteable mandate. The federal government is requiring that states enroll 7 percent of their total welfare caseload 
in 1990 and that the proportion increase to 20 percent by 1995. 
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and training programs require fewer than 20 hours a week (e.g., a full community college 
courseload typically includes 12 to 15 hours of classroom work per week). The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services (HHS) subsequently changed the regulations to make 
the 20-hour requirement the average for groups of participants (Kosterlitz, 1989). 

Despite clear federal specifications for some aspects of service delivery, the federal gov- 
ernment has given the states considerable flexibility in deciding which types of services will 
be provided, who will provide those services, and the scope of the programs. Even though the 
JOBS program represents a major new source of federal funding for education, job training, 
and related services, it requires a substantial matching of funds (between 37 and 50 percent, 
depending on the services) from the states. It appears that although most states will eventu- 
ally increase their total spending for welfare recipients^ the level will vary greatly — thus per- 
petuating the differences in welfare benefits and services among states. Many state legisla- 
tures will appropriate insufficient funds to match the maximum federal funding. 

The question of what program outcomes the federal government expects is still open to 
argument. HHS will not establish performance standards until 1995. In the meantime, de- 
bate will continue over what many have caUed the ""hamburger flipper^ question: Is it better 
to move welfare clients quickly into jobs, even if those jobs do not pay enough to lift them out 
of poverty, or is it better to spend more time and money to increase the clients' chances for 
longer-term, higher-paying employment that may keep them from falling back onto welfare 
in the future? (Kosterlitz, 1989). The way the answer to this question is articulated in the 
federal performance standards will largely shape the amount and type of work-related edu- 
cation and training available to welfare recipients. 

The State Role 

The role that states will play in JOBS is not entirely evident, because the states had un- 
til October 1990 to implement the program. The first states to do so were those that had cre- 
ated substantial welfare reform programs of their own prior to JOBS. These programs, such 
as GAIN in California, ET Choices in Massachusetts, Joint Jobs in Pennsylvania, and Project 
Chance in Illinois, enable us to draw some inferences about the state role^at least in activist 
states that have a commitment to welfare reform. 

Even in states that have made a considerable investment in work-related programs for 
welfare recipients (e.g., California is spending about $200 million annually), only a small 
proportion of the eligible population is being served. For example, only 5 percent of the 
mandatory population is enrolled in Pennsylvania's demonstration program. In California, 
about 30 percent of those receiving AFDC are enrolled in GAIN. However, an evaluation of 
GAINES first two years by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (Riccio et al.» 
1989) found that of 100 typical registrants, 66 either did not even attend an orientation or 
did not participate in any program component. About 11 percent received education or 
training and another 14 percent received instruction in basic academic skills. Although the 
Pennsylvania program has a lower proportion of enrollees, an evaluation of its first two years 
found that participation in occupational skills training ranged from 11 percent to 45 percent 
across the initial ten local sites (an average of 31 percent), and participation in remedial edu- 
cation ranged from 8 to 31 percent (averaging 17 percent) (Finkel et al., 1990). About 30 per-^ 
cent of those enrolled in Florida's Project Independence are receiving training, while the re- 
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mainder, largely becai.se of funding constraints, are considered "job ready'' and receive only 
job soarch assistance and support services. 

In some states, including Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, the welfare reform pro** 
grams initiated prior to JOBS were voluntary.^'^ In other states, program participation was 
mandatory for at least some welfare recipients. However, even within that category, the ex- 
tent to which these programs actually functioned as mandates varied. Some states required 
that welfare recipients undergo only initial assessment and orientation; any services or train** 
ing beyond that were essentially voluntary. Pure mandates require that some type of sane* 
tions be imposed for noncompUance. In welfare programs, sanctions may consist of removing 
control over all or part of a welfare grant from a recipient and giving it to a third party (e.g., 
a landlord, a social worker) to disburse on the client's behalf^ or they may be temporary re- 
ductions or interruptions of AFDC benefits. Sanctions, however, typically affect only a small 
proportion of a program's target population. For example, in fiscal year 1987, only about 3.7 
percent of the GAIN participants in California were sanctioned (CaUfomia Health and Wel- 
fare Agency, 1988). Similarly, the General Accounting Office (1988) reported that in fiscal 
year 1986, sanctions were imposed on 1.2 percent of participants in Texas and 5.6 percent in 
Michigan. 

States that moved to reform their welfare systems prior to the JOBS legislation used a 
combination of policy instruments. A notable addition was the decision to invest in longer- 
term education and training. The notion that capacity-buUding instruments were needed to 
help welfare clients move toward economic seif**5ufficiency stemmed from data on the experi- 
ence of earlier programs. Although those programs had required welfare recipients to regis- 
ter for work and had provided them with some type of job search assistance, the results were 
limited to the type of minimum performance implied in the mandates. In those programs for 
which results were measured, only a minority of adult AFDC recipients participated; median 
job placement rates ran about one-third; and most participants earned wages only about 20 
percent above the federal minimum wage (U.S. GAO, 1987). These data suggested to 
pohcymakers that longer-term, capacity-building strategies were needed. This perception 
was confirmed by data f^om the first year of Uteracy testing of welfare recipients in 
California's GAIN program. About 60 percent of those surveyed were fotmd to need remedial 
reading, writing, or mathematics (Riccio et al., 1989). Of 6,000 people tested, 36 percent 
scored so poorly that they were referred to remedial education for six to twelve months before 
they could receive any job training or work assignments.^^ As a result of such findings, about 
one-third of the 1986 statewide GAIN budget was allocated to educational remediation and 
an additional 35 percent was spent on nonremedial education and training (Manpower 
DemocBtration Research Corporation, n.d.). 

In designing their programs, policymakers in some states addressed secondary prob- 
lems in addition to the main one of moving welfare clients toward greater self-*sufBciency. 
For example^ policymakers in California, Illinois, and Pennsylvania identified the current 
lack of coordinated services as a problem that their welfare reform policies should address. 



^^Pennsylvania has two welfare^to-work programs with education and training components. The first, New 
Directions, is a successor to the state's WIN demonstration program and is mandatory for all welfare recipients 
falling into several designated categories. The second* the Joint Jobs Initiative, is voluntary. Joint Jobs provides 
more extensive counselingt case management, and education and training than recipients would typically receive 
under the mandatory program. 

^^Oata collected a year later from a standardized test administered to more than 32.000 California welfare 
recipients indicated that 67 percent could not read» write, or compute well enough to find and keep a job (Paddock, 
1988). 
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Rather than using an integrated approach to case management, states and counties have 
traditionally required welfare recipients to make separate applications and deal with several 
different agencies. Moreover, services such as job search were often duplicated by local em- 
ployment offices and JTPA training programs. A solution to this problem has been to create 
a single point of contact for program participants to assess their needs and coordinate service 
delivery. This requires building local service networks that include, in addition to the county 
welfare office, commimity colleges, adult schools, local employment offices, JTPA programs, 
and child-care agencies. For such a system to work, policymakers must design instruments 
that not only motivate welfare recipients to change their behavior, but also encourage the in- 
stitutions serving them to change the way they deliver services and interact with other local 
agencies. In the case of welfare reform, then, some states are relying on multiple instru- 
ments because they view the poUcy problem as a multidimensional one. 

The more comprehensive state programs selected policy targets that were later echoed 
in JOBS. Because the WIN demonstration programs emphasized immediate job search and 
placement, they tended to target clients who were most likely to benefit from those services 
(viz., those with recent job experience). Policymakers argued that by targeting in this way, 
states could increase the number of recipients who would find a job at the lowest possible 
cost, thus maximizing the use of limited funds (California Legislative Analyst, 1985). For 
example, Texas had an informal policy of serving job-ready registrants first, based on the ra- 
tionale that other registrants would need education and training before they could effectively 
use the program's services (U.S. GAO, 1988). However, research evidence showed that the 
least-dependent AFDC recipients did not achieve above-average, statistically significant 
earnings gains as a result of program participation, and those with less job readiness (e.g., 
returnees to welfare) experienced greater impacts (Friedlander and Goldman, 1988). These 
findings contributed to a change in targeting priorities, at least in a few states. For example, 
in its single-point-of-contact demonstration, Pennsylvania has established a very different 
set of target-group priorities: AFDC mothers with childrf^n under six years of age; AFDC 
mothers who have been receiving welfare benefits for more than two years; individuals with 
a reading level below sixth grade; and individuals with limited English-speaking ability. 
Local providers are also encouraged to serve homeless individuals, ex-offenders, individuals 
completing drug or alcohol rehabilitation programs, and Vietnam-era and disabled veterans. 
The assumption is that the program should target the hard-to-serve whose multiple barriers 
to employment inhibit their selection into services such as regular JTPA programs. 
However, local providers are f^ee to establish their own definitions of the hard-to-serve 
within these general state guidelines. Localities differ in the combination of target groups 
fh'^y have chosen to serve, but most have decided to give priority to two to four of the state's 
target groups (Kulik et al, 1988). Because a number of states (e.g., California and 
Massachusetts) operate on a first-come, first-served basis, those who volunteer are, in effect, 
given first priority. However, some state and local welfare agencies also target those who 
have been on welfare for more than two years. 

Some states with substantial programs are fairly prescriptive not only about who is to 
be served, but also about the type and sequence of services. For example, California requires 
that GAIN clients must achieve a specified level of proficiency in basic skills before they can 
move on to occupational training.^® To accommodate the competing preferences of state 



l^Some California counties have found that this required sequence is a disincenWve for clients to stay in the 
GAIN program, Many are attracted to the program because of the prospect of occupational training, and they 
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policymakers who view GAIN as a strategy for quickly moving welfare clients into employ- 
ment and those who see it as human-capital development, the state also requires that regis* 
trants who do not need basic skills education must participate in job search activities before 
they can enroll in longer-term occupational training (Riccio et al., 1989). 

Despite efforts by some states to standardize welfare«to-work programs in several key 
ways, localities still have considerable discretion in how they deliver services, particularly in 
how they configure a service strategy f^om among the various local institutions that provide 
counseling, assessment, job search, education and training, and related services such as cluld 
care. 

The experience of states that implemented substantial welfare-to-work programs prior 
to JOBS may reveal little about programs in other states such as Colorado, which has allo- 
cated only $2.1 million for JOBS. However, that experience does suggest that even the most 
committed states will be unable to serve all their eligible population adequately^^ and that 
the federal program will be further shaped by state priorities, feasibility considerations, and 
political culture. 

Local Response and Policy Effects 

It is too early to tell how localities will respond to the JOBS program. Even communi- 
ties in states with prior programs are still in the early years of implementation, and sub- 
stantial modifications are likely. But we do know that communities in this latter group have 
not created new service delivery mechanisms in implementing their states' welfare-to-work 
programs. Rather, they have relied on existing institutions. Many welfare offices have 
turned over part or all of their services to local JTPA programs, including the CBOs that 
have traditionally provided services for JTPA clients. They have also made extensive use of 
the adult education system for remediation and, in some places, of postsecondary vocational 
institutions for occupational training. In fact, in our eight community case studies, the ad- 
vent of welfare reform programs has been a catalyst for local institutions to establish a 
clearer division of labor among themselves, and local welfare agencies have played a major 
role in convening institutions and brokering among them. We also found that while sec- 
ondary vocational education was often the least involved in welfare-to-work activities, there 
was a sense that if tbey so chose, their role could increase, if more emphasis were placed on 
serving young parents who have not graduated fi^om high school 

While it is too early to assess the local effects of welfare-to-work initiatives, the experi- 
ence of some communities does suggest the magnitude of the challenge. GAIN officials in 
Santa Clara County (San Jose), for example, estimate that because of high rents and a short- 
age of subsidized child care, GAIN participants need to find jobs that pay at least $10 an 
hour to keep them firom falling back onto welfare. Currently, those finding jobs have an av- 
erage wage of about $7 an hour, and in many states, it is closer to $5 an hour. In California, 
about 50,000 GAIN clients statewide had obtained jobs as of June 1989, but only 14,400 were 
earning enough money to move off welfare completely (Shuit, 1990). 



become dieoourtged when they mutt fint maiter baeie academic akilli--a task at which many of them had failed 
earlier. Aa a reeult, the itate ii allowing some eountiei to experiment with a ''concurrency^ strategy, which allows 
clients to spend half their time in basic skills instruction and half in occupational training. 

^Pennsylvania estimates that its Joint Jobs program costs about $4,500 per participant. However, because 
of hi|^ attrition, if the cost is denominated by the number of participants wl actually complete the program and 
obtain Jobs, the estimate rises to $10,000. 
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STATE-FUNDED JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
The State Role 

The final strand in the work-related programs we examined is the emergence of state* 
fimded job training programs. By now, such programs exist in all but a few states; some of 
the better-known ones are the Employment Training Panel (ETP) in California, Mas- 
sachusetts's Bay State Skills Corporation (BSSC), Kentucky's Bluegrass State Skills Corpo- 
ration, and Florida's Sunshine State Skills Corporation. Although most states have enacted 
only one job training program, some— including Illinois and Massachusetts— have enacted 
several, with varying purposes and target groups. These programs are often quite visible in 
states and local communities. They also offer an interesting case study in state-initiated 
policy design that is both an enhancement of and a reaction to the other work-related educa- 
tion and training programs we have examined. 

Most of the state job training programs are quite small, compared with vocational edu- 
cation and JTPA For example, the BSSC, one of the most widely cited and copied of these 
initiatives, spent only $5.6 million in 1988, while JTPA spent about $39 million in Mas- 
sachusetts, and vocational education spent several times that amount. Only California's 
ETP, ftinded at $55 million a year, has substantial resources; most states spend between $2 
million and $4 million annually on their programs. Therefore, these new programs may be 
important primarily for the flexibility they provide, for their facility in responding to the 
needs of particular employers in ways that other education and training programs cannot, or 
perhaps just for the symboUc value of mounting a training program clearly linked to eco- 
nomic development. Despite their high profile in many states, however, these programs do 
not represent a migor portion of the resources available for education and training. 

The policy problem that all state policymakers saw themselves addressing with these 
programs was the need to stimulate economic development. However, more precise defini- 
tions of the problem have shifted over time as programs have evolved and economic condi- 
tions have changed. When job training for economic development programs was first started 
some thirty years ago, programs were designed largely to influence the locational decisions of 
firms. However, as more states developed programs and as the states' industrial bases 
shifted, "smokestack chasing^ became a less effective strategy. Therefore, states have in- 
creasingly begun to redirect at least part of their efforts toward a job-retention strategy that 
helps firms upgrade so that they can remain economically competitive. Although the need to 
attract new firms (particularly foreign ones) remains a priority in most states, the policy 
problem has been defined in a much broader way than it was in the past (Osborne, 1988; 
Fosler, 1988; Ganzglass and Heidkamp, n.d.). 

Nevertheless, little attempt is made to determine which employers are most likely to 
enter or leave a state, although a few states limit the sectors eligible for program services. 
Iowa does not support health, retail, or professional establishments; Texas funds only manu- 
facturing and not service-related firms; Virginia ftmds training for manufacturing and ser- 
vice firms, but not agricultural or retail employment; and in Kansas, retail establishments 
are not eligible for support. These restrictions can be interpreted as efforts to limit support 
to those sectors that are most mobile, and therefore most likely to respond to training incen- 
tives. 

The training programs that states rely on to promote economic development differ con- 
siderably in their mix of policy instruments. The lead instrument in all the programs is an 
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inducement in the form of a total or partial subsidy to fund training, customized to the spe- 
cific needs of a particular firm or industry. However, some states have decided to establish a 
new institution to administer such training, while others have chosen to rely on existing 
ones. Although schools or community colleges are involved in delivering such services in the 
overwhelming msuority of states, several— including California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Rhode Island— have established quasi-independent boards whose members 
are appointed by the governor and who run the program outside of traditional executive 
agencies. The policymakers in these states assumed that because these programs would not 
be bound by the norms and procedures of existing bureaucratic agencies, they could be more 
flexible in marketing and providing firm-specific training. In explaining why new adminis- 
trative bodies were established in these states, respondents gave reasons such as the follow- 
ing: 

A new agency was established to send a signal, to tell the private sector that [the 
state] would be flexible and responsive to private sector need. 

We were able to wipe the slate clean and give it whatever characteristics we 

wanted. We didn't have to spend a lot of time circumventing rules There was 

a feeling [in the state] that the economy was changing rapidly and the bureaucracy 
was unable to respond. 

[The new agency] was an attempt to remove industrial training funds from the 
Department of Education in order to create a more collegial, comprehensive 
approach to using those funds. 

A new administrative agency was created because the program needed to be 
flexible. Also, it was enacted in the final days of CETA and [program designers] 
were trying to get away fi-om some of the bad baggage of CETA. They wanted a 
firesh start. 

These states have relied on system-changing instruments by bringing new institutions 
into the education and training system in promoting economic development. Other states, 
however, have used traditional state agencies to administer their programs. In Pennsylva- 
nia, the program is administered by the state Department of Education, and firms applying 
for customized job training must submit their application through a local education agency 
(school district, AVTS, community college, state college, or university). The state thereby 
guarantees that even if educational institutions do not directly deUver training services, they 
are involved in designing and monitoring them. 

Most states with economic development programs provide training directly or reimburse 
others for training they provide. However, Illinois uses another kind of system-changing 
instrument in its program: Vouchers for up to $2,000 are offered to unemployed individuals, 
and vouchers for up to $1,000 are offered to those in danger of being laid off vtdthout re- 
training. These vouchers can be used at public and private sector training institutions to 
cover such expenses as tiiition, fees, and supplies. Illinois uses these inducements as one el- 
ement in an economic development strategy that targets different kinds of firms and workers 
with a range of different services. 

State-fUnded training programs are also characterized by significant flexibility and 
adaptation to individual firms' needs. State-level respondents reported that this flexibility is 
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key to convincing businesses, traditionally suspicious of governmental job training efforts, to 
view state programs as incentives for locating in the state or for upgrading their existing op- 
erations. The maiOT criterion--and often the only one— for judging program effectiveness in 
many states has been whether or not there is employer demand for the program's services. 
However, some analysts have suggested that because these programs typically do not collect 
information about trainee characteristics and outcomes, they are held less accountable for 
the expenditure of public fUnds than job training programs that have mandated performance 
standards (Stevens, 1986). 

A m^or change in publicly funded job training programs occurred when state govern- 
ments initiated economic development programs and shifted the primary policy target away 
f^om individual workers to employers. With this demand<*side approach, individual workers 
benefit from job training only if they are current or prospective employees of firms receiving 
program services. 

A focus on firms as the primary policy target and an emphasis on economic development 
rather than assistance to disadvantaged individuals characterized the earliest state pro- 
grams, particularly those in the South. The purposes and targets of these programs were de- 
fined by their administrators as follows: 

• The focus should be on the company and not on the trainees. 

• The goal of the program is economic development, not social change. 

• A program is an economic development tool — its purpose is not to help society. 

However, recent programs have generally taken a more multipronged approach to the 
problem of economic development. For example, Illinois has three state-funded job training 
programs targeted at very different groups. The High Impact Training Services Program 
provides training for firms that are planning to locate in Illinois or to expand their operations 
there. A second program, the Industrial Training Program, is designed to assist firms whose 
production is expanding. The third. Prairie State 2000, has two component programs. One 
program, the Individual Training Assistance Program, provides training vouchers to persons 
who are unemployed or in danger of being laid ofif. The other, the Employer Training Assis- 
tance Program, provides training services to firms that are either unprofitable or whose in- 
vestment in capital equipment has left them with insufficient resources for training. 

The BSSC is another example of a state entity, initially designed to promote economic 
development by brokering training for firms, that has expanded its mission to include train- 
ing services for individuals. It runs a Displaced Homemakers program which operates as a 
system of networks providing job training, counseling, and referrals. The BSSC also provides 



^Tha ETP in California waa designed to address this accountability problem, at least partially. The program 
is based on fixed-price performance contracts: 'Araining institutions are not reimbursed until a trainee has been 
employed for at least 90 days in a job that utilises the skills learned. Although this mechanism means that trainee 
outeomes are taken into account, it has raised a diCFerent set of issues related to the allocation of public ftmds. 
Because of the uncertainty about whether or not they will be reimbursed, training institutions prefer to take 
contraeto to train those whose ability to meet the 90«day requirement is high— vis., those ahready employed by a 
client firm. Of the 3»923 people who received ETP training through 1985. 40 percent were current employees of 
firms requesting training services. Analysis of the impact of completing EIP training on posttraining earnings 
shows a significant efi^t--^between $3»000 and $4»000 for new hiree--*but a statistically nonsignificant difference for 
those being retrained (Moore et al., 1988). Some respondents in our survey argued that by emphasising retraining 
(as opposed to creating new Jobs)» ETP was making it easier for firms to request state fimds to pay for upgrade 
training that they might otherwise fimd themselves. 
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employment training services to participants in Massachusetts' welfare reform program, ET 
Choices. 

Of all the programs we examined, the state-funded ones tend to be the shortest in 
duration and the narrowest in focus. Training in these programs typically lasts from one to 
four months and is concentrated on job skills specific to a particular firm (e.g., fabricating, 
finishing, and assembling wooden store fixtures; or offset film layout, development, and pro- 
duction). 

States vary in their decisions about who will bear the costs of these programs and how 
they will be financed. A number of states require participating firms to bear some of the 
training costs, usually in the form of one-to-one ftind matching, although program adminis- 
trators report that firms ofl»n spend more. The assumption is that through targeting and 
the matching requirement, state funds will be leveraged to produce disproportionately great 
effects. 

States can also manipulate the program costs they reimburse to encourage firms to tar- 
get their training activities. For example, Pennsylvania's Customized Job Training Program 
provides an incentive for firms to include new hires who are unemployed or disadvantaged or 
to locate in economically distressed communities by paying 100 percent of their training 
costs, instead of the 80 percent usually fimded by the state. 

There is considerable variation in the way programs are financed. The majority receive 
their fiwding in annual appropriations f'om the state legislature. However, programs in 
three states— California, Delaware, and Rhode Island— are ftmded through taxes specifically 
earmarked for training programs. Because federal law prohibits using unemployment tax 
revenues for job traimng, that tax in all three states was reduced by 0.1 percent, and a new 
tax was imposed at the same rate. This arrangement provides California with the best- 
fiinded program of any state; similar arrangements generate for the small states of Delaware 
and Rhode Island fimding equal to or greater than that of some larger states that must de- 
pend on annual legislative appropriations. Perhaps the most unique arrangement is the 
mechanism that Iowa uses to fimd its New Jobs Training Program. Iowa's community col- 
leges are able to issue up to $18 million a year in tax-exempt bonds to fimd training costs. 
These are then repaid through incremental property taxes (on new equipment, added build- 
ing value) accrued firom businesses where new jobs have been created and through a corpo- 
rate income tax. The repayment of training costs can take up to ten years, and participating 
firms' taxes are not increased above what the firms would pay otherwise. Their incremental 
taxes are simply diverted from the state's general fimds to pay for the training costs. 

State economic development training programs aluo interact in very different ways with 
preexisting JTPA and Perkins-ftinded programs. Program administrators in several states 
noted that the state programs were designed as alternatives to the "red tape" and "strings" 
associated with JTPA and the earlier CETA program. Respondents also talked of the need 
for their programs to overcome the negative images of government training programs held by 
members of the business community, based on their perceptions of federally fiinded pro- 
grams. One administrator explained why her program has no formal links with JTPA: 

Most firms have not dealt with state government before. Employers associate 
JTPA with welfare and unemployment, and they think that [the] unemployed are 
lazy. 
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However, a number of states maintain both formal and informal links with federally 
funded programs. For example, Idaho reports using Perkins and JTPA funds wherever pos- 
sible to extend state funds. Illinois requires applicants to the Industrial Training Program to 
use federal ftinds first and outline in a letter the extent of cooperation with JTPA. Indiana 
targets firms employing at least 25 persons and encourages smaller firms to use JTPA. 
Delaware administers 75 percent of its Blue Collar Jobs program through the PIC, which 
also administers JTPA and a variety of other federal programs; it sees the purpose of its pro- 
gram as filling the gaps left by JTPA. 

Local Response and Policy Effects 

Since state training programs have not typically been evaluated on quantifiable perfor- 
mance measures (e.g., the nimiber of jobs actually created or retained), there is nrtually no 
systematic way of knowing whether or not they have produced their intended effects in local 
communities. However, our community case studies suggest a few conclusions. 

First, these programs are viewed positively in local communities, but they are not seen 
as a major strategy for either combatting joblessness or upgrading the local workforce. The 
programs seem to be most important in communities that are :iggressively recruiting new 
firms (e.g., Scranton) or in those where firms, because of their location (e.g., in the heart of 
the Silicon Valley in California), must continually retrain to remain competitive with over- 
seas firms. 

Second, state job training programs are funding sources for more entrepreneurial edu- 
cation and training institutions. This is particularly true of community colleges, which often 
view these programs as an opportunity to earn additional revenue and to attract firms and 
employees who will later rettum for additional training. Secondary institutions tend not to 
become involved in state-funded training programs, largely because they are not organized to 
provide short-term, highly customized training. However, there are exceptions. For exam- 
ple, the Clovis school district, near Fresno, California, has provided training under several 
ETP contracts; it currently administers an ETP contract for a large national construction 
firm based in San Francisco, and it has recently helped the Fresno ROC/P obtain an ETP 
contract. Even the ugh ETP contracts are performance-based and the district could poten- 
tially lose money, it has always turned a profit. In addition, the ETP contracts have enabled 
the district to provide its high school students with access to sophisticated, computerized 
drafting equipment. 

Finally, even when firms receive state job training subsidies, they often accord training 
low priority because of more pressing, short-term demands. In a number of the local com- 
munities in our sample, production schedules forced recipient firms to postpone training be- 
cause they could not afford to take employees off the job to introduce them to new equipment 
or upgrade their skills. In some states, such as California, firms have had to return money to 
the state because they were unable to spend it in the allotted time. 

Although we have used a common framework to analyze the major federal and state 
programs that prepare people for jobs not requiring a four-year college degree, we have ex- 
amined each policy separately. In the concluding section, we compare the five policy areas, 
summarizing key similarities and differences and suggesting what they imply for the educa- 
tion and training system as a whole and for fiiture policy design. 
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IV. PATTERNS AND TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING POLICIES 



This section completes our overview of major education and training policies. We sum- 
marize our conclusions on three dimensions our framework has illuminated: similarities and 
differences across policies, policymakers' efforts to limit slippage during implementation, and 
trends in the design of education and training policies. 

KEY SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 

The msgor purposes of this study were to examine the range of policy instruments that 
the federal government and individual states use to provide work-related education and 
training and to identify the extent of variation across different policies and states. We found 
that, in one sense, the range is quite narrow. The five policy areas we e?:amined all have in- 
ducements as their primary instrument. The policies rely mainly on targeting mandates as 
their secondary instruments, but they also use capacity-building mechanisms such as 
program-improvement funds in vocational education and the longer-term traiAiing authorized 
under JOBS. If they were funded adequately, the welfare-to-work programs could rely more 
heavily on mandates. System-changing instruments have also been used to add new institu- 
tions and providers, initially in the federal manpower training programs, and more recently 
in the state job training programs for economic development. 

Despite these fundamental similarities, however, the five policy areas are quite diverse. 
For example, there are striking contrasts on the issue of costs and which governmental level 
should bear them. The proportion of program finding borne by the federal government 
ranges from zero in the case of state job training programs to the dominant role in JTPA, 
which is essentially a federal program. Yet states and localities even bear some of the JTPA 
costs when program participants are placed in public institutions such as community col- 
leges. Similarly, the relative influence of state and local governments differs considerably 
among programs. The state plays a very limited role in JTPA and postsecondary vocational 
education, whereas in the other three programs, it often determines which services are pro- 
vided and what outcomes are produced. 

Although there is concern in all five policy areas about who the major tar^jets should be, 
and all are aimed primarily at training for jobs that do not require a bachelor's degree, each 
focuses on particular segments of the target population. Within the constraints of other cur- 
ricular requirements, secondary vocational education is available to all students, but a large 
proportion of federal funding is intended for those most at risk of not completing high school. 
The targets of postsecondary vocational education are largely self-selected by their own in-* 
terests and occupational aspirations. JTPA clients are economically disadvantaged, while 
welfare-to-work clients are typically more disadvantaged and have less recent employment 
experience* However, the differences between these two groups are decreasing as the welfare 
system begins to use JTPA as a source of training* Although most of those trained with state 
economic development fbnds work in jobs not requiring a baccalaureate degree, the primary 
targets of these programs are firms, not individual workers. 
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In addition to differences in policy targets, education and training programs are also 
distinguished by other key features. Secondary vocational education is increasingly charac- 
terized by an emphasis on the services provided. Both the reauthorization of the Perkins Act 
and a growing number of state policies focus on curricular content and the integration of 
academic and vocational skills. On the other hand, the most notable aspect of postsecondary 
vocational education policy is not what educational services are pre vided, but who provides 
them. State governance and fiinding decisions determine what types of institutions (e.g., 
community colleges, technical inrcitutes, area vocational schools) arc authorized and funded 
to provide postsecondary vocational education. The most significant characteristic of JTPA 
programs is the performance standards that articulate what they should produce. Welfare- 
to-work programs are differentiated from other programs primarily by the fact that they are 
designed to work as mandates if sufficient funding ever becomes available. In addition to the 
critical differences in their targets, a few state training programs are unique in that they are 
not administered by the established education and training bureaucracies, and training can 
be delivered directly by firms themselves. 

Policymakers have considerable choice, not only in how they configure basic design ele- 
ments — policy instruments, targets, costs, providers, and expected outcomes— but also in the 
amoimt of discretion they give local implementers. By choosing whether or not to emphasize 
certain design features, states can determine how much autonomy local agencies have in 
adapting the policies of higher governmental levels to their own interests and needs. For ex- 
ample, postsecondary vocational programs in Georgia and Pennsylvania have many funda- 
mental characteris tics in common, but questions of what should be taught, how it should be 
taught, and by whom are determined centrally in Georgia, while in Pennsylvania, local prior- 
ities dominate. 

Within each policy area, there are also great differences among the states, as illustrated 
by the differences in postsecondary vocational education in Georgia and Pennsylvania. There 
are similar differences in the extent of state authority and direction in secondary vocational 
education. JTPA programs differ in their degree of coordination with other education and 
training programs and in the local institutions that provide services. Similarly, welfare-to- 
work and state job training programs vary across the states in funding levels and services 
provided. 

Finally, policies rarely remain static, because key elements are modified or their rela- 
tive emphases are changed. Although the Perkins Act will remain essentially the same pro- 
gram, its recent reauthorization places new importance on the kinds of educational services 
that are provided and on how the outcomes of those services are measured. Similarly, con- 
cern about what services were provided in CETA was transformed in JTPA to an emphasis 
on program outcomes. 

PROMOTING POUCY GOALS AND LIMITING SLIPPAGE 

Policymakers have recognized the limits of mandates in programs to prepare individu- 
als for the workforce, particularly in a federalist system where authority and power are 
shared among governmental levels. They have also acknowledged the need to encourage 
variation by designing programs that can be adapted to meet the needs of different client 
populations and labor markets. As a result, education and training policy is dominated by 
the use of inducements. However, the potential for slippage between policymakers' expecta- 
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tions and local implementation outcomes is very high, precisely because inducements do en- 
courage variation. Education and training policies^ therefore, present a fundamental 
dilemma: Policymakers must promote the flexibility inherent in inducements to create re- 
sponsive local programs, while still minimizing the slippage that can result in diverted prior- 
ities and inefficient performance. Policymakers typically approach this dilemma by attach- 
ing secondary instruments, primarily mandates. 

Combining instruments in this way addresses the dual realities of policymaking in a 
federalist system. Higher levels of government lack sufficient authority, information, and re- 
sources to mandate that lower levels of government deliver high-quality services appropriate 
to local conditions. At the same time, lower levels of government have their own priorities 
which may not always be compatible with those of the policy initiators above them. As a re- 
sult, policymakers attach mandates to their inducements, specifying minimum targeting, 
service, and outcome standards, in an effort to force recipient governments to implement 
programs consistent with their expectations. In essence, policymakers combine inducement 
policies with mandates because they recognize the limits of their influence, while simultane- 
ously sending a strong signal that certain minimum standards must be met as a condition of 
funding. 

Not only are mandates attached to inducements in the initial design stages, but later, 
as problems arise or policymakers decide that slippage is reaching unacceptable levels, addi- 
tional requirements may be added as a condition of program funding. Consequently, the 
instruments of education and training policy have become more complex over time, and 
policjrmakers have turned to more powerful mandates, such as performance standards. The 
federal vocational education program and its evolution from the 1963 VEA to the recent re- 
authorization of the Perkins Act exemplify not only the increasingly specific targeting 
mandates that reflect policy concern about who is served, but also the inclusion of provisions 
that give the policymakers more control over the kinds of education provided. Similarly, 
growing concern about '^creaming^ in JTPA programs has led to discussions about making 
the programs' targeting requirements more precise. 

The JTPA performance standards represent a major attempt to resolve the dilemma in- 
herent in policies based on inducements. In a sense, they were a reaction to the growing 
complexity of job training programs that focused primarily on the process by which services 
were delivered* JTPA sought to maintain local discretion over decisions about who the ser- 
vice providers should be^ the mix of services they should provide, and even, to some extent, 
who should be served. At the same time, it sought to ensure that policymakers^ expectations 
would be realized by imposing performance standards that SDAs must meet. The assump- 
tion was that a clear delineation could be made between process and outcomes, thus resolving 
the dilemma posed by inducement policies. However, this assumption may ultimately prove 
false. Studies by the OAO and others suggest that federal officials may have underestimated 
the efifects of performance standards on program operations. These standards influence not 
only who is served, but also the types of services provided and the conditions under which 
local institutions provide those services (e.g., through the use of performance contracts that 
transfer the risks associated with performance standards fi-om SDAs to providers). To meet 
the standards, SDAs skew their behavior in particular ways. Although the standards are not 
the only factors shaping SDA actions, they can bias choices in favor of clients and services 
that have the greatest likelihood of meeting the standards. In some cases^ these choices may 
lead to high-quality services appropriate to cUents^ long**term needs, but in others, the need 
to meet short-term objectives may override concerns about quality and appropriateness. 
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By their very nature, inducements emphasize short-term production and assume that 
policy targets have the capacity to produce the desired services and outcomes. This assump- 
tion can also lead to slippage, not so much because local implementers disagree with policy- 
makers' goals, but because they lack the capacity to meet those expectations. Yet, as we ar- 
gued earlier, policymakers are often reluctant to use capacity-building instraments because 
of their low visibility and uncertain payofif. The Perkins Act has always paid attention to 
capacity-building by stipulating that almost one-half of the basic grant be used for program 
improvement. In addition, secondary and postsecondary vocational education, designed and 
implemented by states and localities, provides programs of the longest duration and attempts 
to impart both vocational and academic skills. The state job training programs seek to in- 
crease firms' capacity to operate profitably, although the training provided is short-term and 
typically covers a narrow range of job-specific skiUs. The emphasis on short-term production 

is most evident in JTPA. 

In contrast, welfare-to-work programs, which serve some of the same clients as JTPA, 
attach greater importance to long-term capacity-building and emphasize basic skills training. 
However, federal and state fiscal constraints are likely to cause longer-term education and 
training to become more limited as the JOBS program enrolls more clients. Nevertheless, 
JOBS has the opportunity to learn the lessons of JTPA before it establishes performance 
standards in 1995. Slippage firom policymakers' initial expectations is due not only to inade- 
quate or ineffectual mandates being attached to inducement-based policies, but also to the 
inabiUty of local implementers and their clients to meet those expectations. To remedy this 
problem, the targeting mandates and performance indicators selected must create incentives 
for appropriate services, and where necessary, capacity-building instruments should also be 
used to enhance local resources and expertise. 



TRENDS IN POUCY DESIGN 

Growing complexity of policies and reliance on stronger instruments is a major trend in 
the design of education and training policies. Another important trend is the shifting bal- 
ance between federal and state policy initiatives. Since the 1960s, the most important policy 
innovations in work-related education and training have come from Washington. Yet over 
the past decade, the role of the states in creating their own programs, in interpreting federal 
regulations, and in shaping local programs has grown significantly. Even relatively new fed- 
eral programs, such as JOBS, have been infiuenced by the experience of states that have ex- 
perimented with more comprehensive approaches to preparing welfare recipients for em- 
ployment. The growing state presence in education and training can be attributed largely to 
reduced federal ftmding and policy activism during the 1980s, increased interest in state 
economic development, political pressure on state officials to improve the quality of public 
education, and greater fiscal and expert capacity in state governments. 

There is every reason to beUeve that the states wiU continue to play a promment role in 
education and training poUcy, and this has several impUcations for ftiture policy. Because 
states have greater leverage than the federal government over localities, policy emanating 
from the state level can be more directive and can rely more heavily on mandates. States 
have historically shown a greater interest in serving all citizens and less concern about the 
special populations that have been the targets of federal poUcies. While this tradition^ ide- 
ology suggests that ftiture policy may place less emphasis on targeting, the economic devel- 
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opment goals of many states may not be effectively met unless education and training pro- 
grams adequately serve the minorities, women, and immigrants who constitute the bulk of 
the ftiture workforce. Finally, if states play a more substantial role, there is likely to be 
greater variation in education and training policies. Factors such as funding levels, who 
bears program costs, what services are provided and by whom, and the amount of local dis- 
cretion will vary more significantly if states have more policy involvement than if the federal 
government is the creator and primary implementer of the programs. 

A second major trend is the proliferation of education and training programs. We have 
examined five different program areas, all of which prepare workers for jobs that do not re- 
quire a baccalaureate degree. In addition, there are many other, smaller programs — for ex- 
ample, in California, federal and state funds support 22 different education and training pro- 
grams administered by 12 different state agencies (Rudman and Meredith, 1990). One of the 
most important causes of this proliferation has been dissatisfaction with existing education 
and training programs. The establishment of manpower training programs outside the 
schools in the early 1960s occurred in part because of dissatisfaction with secondary voca- 
tional programs, and the expansion of training as an alternative to vocational education has 
continued to rely on rhetoric about the rigidity and ineffectiveness of vocational education. 
Many of the state-funded job training programs begun in the early 1980s were efforts to re- 
place CETA-— then widely regarded as ineffective— with training that would be more flexible 
and responsive to employers. 

Another cause of proliferation is the policymakers* efforts to respond to different groups 
of students or clients. The discovery of new clients unserved by existing programs has gen- 
erally led to new programs specifically designed for them, rather than efforts to incorporate 
the clients into existing programs. However, there are some important exceptions to this 
pattern: Federal legislation for vocational education since 1963 has been designed to include 
more disadvantaged individuals in vocational programs; also, the definitions of groups con- 
sidered disadvantaged have expanded, and the earmarking of fimds for specific groups has 
become increasingly specific. Nonetheless, the need to fit programs to the needs and capaci- 
ties of distinct population groups has been important in the expansion of the education and 
training system.^ 

The proliferation of education and training programs has generated a series of prob- 
lems. The variety of programs makes it far more difficult to understand the larger system. 
Among legislators, the range of programs also generates fears about duplication and waste, 
and these fears in turn lead to efforts (many of them unsuccessful) to coordinate programs. 
Although concern about duplication and waste is the dominant perspective, maiy argue that 
multiple programs provide more points of entry into the education and training system. Still 
others have suggested that multiple programs create a heauhy comp3iii;or, vath w<Ar)c- 
related programs vying for clients prxhlL c^iy^or. ax-i pri. nojr^ rich anay from which 
individuals and policymakers can choose. While competition is actually quite limited because 
of eligibility restrictions, the inadequacy of public fimding^ and other barriers to entry such 
as location, this metaphor provides a very different perspective on program proliferation. 



^New programa are often instituted for particular populations because the services needed vary. For 
example, JTPA and welfare programs provide many more support services than does vocational education, e.g., child 
care and transportation; and JTPA and welfare programs place much greater emphasis on work experience, job 
search assistance, remedial education, and assistance in Job placement than on classroom training in occupationally 
specific skills. 
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The potential consequences of proliferation point to another major trend. Although ed« 
ucation and training has been characterized by fragmentation, there is some evidence of in* 
creasing coordination at the local service delivery level. Our eight community case studies 
indicate that even though education and training policies have proliferated at the policy ini<* 
tiation stage, the local institutions that implement them are typically not as fragmented. 
New programs have not resulted in a proliferation of education and training institutions. 
Rather, existing institutions have assumed the new responsibilities, and where feasible, they 
have integrated services across programs (e.g., welfare-to-work clients may attend occupa- 
tional training classes with traditional vocational education students in a community college 
or area vocational school). By no means are all programs coordinated, but the most effective 
local institutions have integrated them more than their fragmexited policy origins would lead 
one to expect. In addition, local institutions tend not to duplicate each other's functions, even 
in the face of new inducements such as welfare-to-work programs.^ 

The inclination of local institutions to avoid the costs and uncertainties associated with 
competition in the relatively constrained market for new clients is now being reinforced by 
state actions that seek to use limited public resources more cost-effectively. The mandated 
use of half the state's 8 percent JTPA coordination funds for GAIN clients in California, the 
designation of SDAs as the primary local implementers of JOBS in Pennsylvania, and the 
use of state job training funds to fill gaps left by JTPA are all examples of a trend toward 
greater coordination of education and training programs. 

Like the tension between encouraging adaptation to local conditions and maintaining 
the integrity of broad policy goals, program proliferation and attempts to mitigate its effects 
through formal and informal coordination will continue. Policymakers' electoral and con- 
stituent incentives propel them toward creating new programs, even when fiscal and other 
constraints may make those programs no more than symbolic responses. In addition, it is 
not clear that a design choice in favor of expanded targeting or more precise service require- 
ments is always better than establishing an entirely new program. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Future generations of education and training policies are not likely to differ signifi- 
cantly from the mnent array. They will essentially rely on inducements to promote the pol- 
icy objectives of higher levels of govmment in local communities, but they are also likely to 
encompass a broader range of secondary instruments. Policymakers, particularly at the 
state level, will continue to be concerned about questions of what services should be provided 
and who should provide them. The growing emphasis on accountability in all aspects of 
American life, from the on-time departures of airlines to hospital mortality rates, is likely to 
make performance standards an increasingly prominent feature of education and training 
jjolidej^. As the case of JTPA has already demonstrated, however, a mandate calling for pre- 
scribed \e\eh of performance does not necessarily ensure that policies will meet policymak- 
ers' expectations either for who should be served or for overall service quality and appropri-^ 
ateness. As a result, the challenge for fiiture policy design will not be to craft a single in- 
strument intended to eliminate slippage on a few narrowly defined measures such as pro- 
gram cost and short-term job placement, but to combine a variety of instruments in ways 



^For an extended discusaion of the ways in which local institutions coordinate their sen'ices and 'h^ factot > 
influencing the level of coordination, see Orubb and McDonnell, 1991. 
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that will create incentives for local education and training institutions to advance the goais of 
preparing individuals for productive employment — ^including widespread accessibility of ser- 
vices and the acquisition of skills that enhance long-term job opportunities. 
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Appendix 
DATA SOURCES 



TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS WITH STATE-LEVEL RESPONDENTS 

Between January and December 1990, state-level administrators of secondary and post- 
secondary vocational education, JTPA, welfare-to-work, and state-funded job training pro- 
grams were interviewed in all fifty states. In addition, governors' education aides or state 
legislative staff were interviewed about each state's broader education policy agenda, and 
staff in each governor's office or state department of commerce were interviewed about the 
condition of the state's economy and its economic development strategies. Because the major 
focus of the survey was vocational education, staff responsible for second««7 and postsec- 
ondary vocational curriculum, teacher policy, and data collection were also interviewed. 

Depending on the size and complexity of the state government, fifteen to twenty re- 
spondents were interviewed. Interviews averaged about 30 minutes, ranging firom 15 to 90 
minutes. Interviewers used a structured interview guide, but asked respondents for open- 
ended answers.^ These were recorded and configured in a computerized database that en- 
ables researchers to access responses systematically by individual states and role positions. 

For both secondary and postsecondary levels, the interviews covered the basic institu- 
tional structure of the state's vocational education system; its governance structure; any 
state policies delineating responsibilities among different types of institutions; funding 
mechanisms and fiscal policies (including the use of federal funds); teacher certification and 
other policies related to teacher training and compensation; state program review, curricu- 
lum, and evaluation policies; and state policies dealing with data collection, student assess- 
ment, and technical assistance. Interviews with the state director of vocational education 
and the governor's aide or legislative staffer in each state also explored the effect of other 
state education policies on vocational education and on the extent of state influence over local 
funding and curriculum decisions. 

For state-funded job training programs, welfare-to-work programs, and JTPA. we typi- 
cally interviewed the state official in charge of the program. (In some states with multiple 
job training programs, such as Illinois and Massachusetts, this involved interviews with sev- 
eral administrators.) The interviews with JTPA officials concentrated on state interpreta- 
tions of federal legislation, including the choice of performance standards, the establishment 
of priorities, and the use of 6 percent incentive funds and 8 percent coordination funds. We 
also asked about any state policies in addition to the federal requirements, especially those 
relating to coordination, evaluation and data reporting, and supplemental state funding. Be- 
cause of the growing links between JTPA and JOBS, we also explored the extent of formal 
and informal coordination between the two programs. The interviews with officials of state- 
ftmded job training programs and welfare-to-work programs concentrated on: 



^Between January and September 1989, we collected each state's extent documente on vocational education 
programs (e.g.. the plan the stete submite to the federal government to obtain Perkins ftinds. mtemal planning 
doctunente, budgete. curriculum guides, teacher certification requirements, etc.). In our subsequent interviews with 
state officials, we were able simply to verify and update most of the quantitative information. 
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• The problems policymakers saw themselves addressing when they established a 
program; the key actors in the program's development and enactment; and the poli- 
cymakers' expectations for the program. 

• The way the program operates: its beneficiaries, its ftinding level and allocation 
mechanism, its administrative structure, and whether or not it is coordinated with 
other job training programs. 

• Perceptions of the extent to which the program has met its goals, any msgor prob- 
lems it has encountered, and the kinds of data available about either its operations 
or its effects. 

COMMUNITY CASE STUDIES 

In selecting our sample of local communities, we first chose four states that were geo- 
graphically dispersed and that varied in both the extent of state control over local institu- 
tions and the types of state programs that had been implemented. In selecting communities 
within states, we chose one relatively large city (San Jose, Des Moines, Miami, and Philadel- 
phia) and one small- to medium-sized community (Fresno, Sioux City, Jacksonville, and 
Scranton), because we assumed that the scale of the communities might affect the interac- 
tions among education and training institutions. We also tried to identify communities with 
clearly bounded labor markets to facilitate assessing the appropriateness of training oppor- 
tunities, given the nature of labor market demand. Our eight case-study communities also 
vary in their demographic and industrial composition: Miami, Fresno, and San Jose have 
large numbers of immigrants, while the Iowa and Pennsylvania communities have relatively 
few; five communities have sizable minority populations, while Scranton, Jacksonville, and 
Sioux City are overwhehningly white. Fresno and Sioux City have agricultural bases; San 
Jose has a great deal of high-technology design and manufacturing; Miami depends heavily 
on financial services and tourism; Philadelphia has a heavy concentration of insurance and 
financial services; Scranton and Jacksonville are shifting away fi'om maufacturing to a 
greater concentration on retail and financial support services. 

Data collection for the eight community case studies was conducted between November 
1989 and February 1990. Each site visit lasted firom four to eight person-days— enough time 
to obtain a relatively clear picture of the types of institutions providing work-related educa- 
tion and training and the interactions among them, although not enough time to examine 
each institution in great detail. 

In each conununity, we interviewed principals, counselors, and teachers involved in sec- 
ondary vocational education; administrators and instructors at community colleges and re- 
gional vocational-technical facilities; JTPA administrators and providers; welfare adminis- 
trators; and a small sample of employers who either received publicly fiinded job training 
services or are mi^or employers of persons trained in local institutions. In each community, 
we also interviewed someone who could provide an overview of the local labor market and the 
role of each training institution in preparing workers for that market (e.g., staff f^om the lo- 
cal economic development agency, representatives of the Chamber of Commerce or business- 
education group). Hiese structured, but open-ended, interviews averaged between 45 and 90 
minutes. 

Our overriding purpose in all the interviews was to learn how different types of local 
communities and labor markets organize education and training services, and how they re* 
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spond to fisderal and state policies. Individual interviews focused on the specifics of the edu- 
cation and training programs offered— enrollment levels and composition, finding sources, 
types of services, and the nature of the data collected on program performance. We also ex- 
plored the effects of particular federal and state policies on local program offerings and the 
kinds of students who enroll in them. Another series of questions addressed the formal and 
informal relationships that local institutions have formed, the extent of competition among 
the institutions, incentives and barriers to coordination, and whether formal or informal di- 
visions of labor had been established among the institutions. 
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